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St. Laurent 
fakes Over 


St. Laure it has just become the twelfth 
‘ime minister of Canada since Confede- 
The list is as follows: 
Macdonald, Sir J. A. 1867-73 
1878-91 
Mackenzie, Alexander 1873-78 
Abpott, Sir J. J. C...:. 1891-92 
Thompson, Sir J. S. D... 1892-94 
Bowell, Sir M ; 1894-96 
Tupper, Sir C. .. 1896 
Laurier, Sir W. a iisers GOSLOUEL 
Borden, Sir R. L. .. 1911-20 
Meighen, A. 1920-21 
1926 
King, W. L. M. 1921-25 
1926-30 
1935-48 
Bennett. R. B. : 1930-55 
St. Laurent, L. S. ; .. 1948- 


‘king back over the list we can be thank- 


‘that Canada has had such able men to lead 


And we, the voters, can congratulate our- 
s on giving them the support they needed 


give us, in exchange, continuity and stability. 


art from six years of unsettlement in the 
ties, and apart from Mr. Meighen’s two 
rances, every prime minister was in 
r for a term of more than four years. In 
some of the terms have been so long that 
five of the men have left a deep impres- 


Charles Tupper, of course, left his mark, 
t was during the years that he held a num- 
i other ministries rather than in the few 
ths when he was prime minister. 
ke Sir Charles, Mr. St. Laurent has made 
mark before arriving at the top-——and we 
that he will stay at the top a bit longer 
Sir Charles did. His stand on the con- 
tion issue will go down as one of the most 
igeous acts in Canadian political history. 
illy courageous, and perhaps even more 
vtant, has been his leadership, as Minister 
External Affairs, towards the Union of 
‘ern Europe and towards the Atlantic Se 
y Pact. 


e is regarded in all parts and by all parties 


man of ability. integrity, and high pur- 

It is impossible to find any group that 
not honor him—save in his own country 
tuebee. And we doubt whether the group 
e that talks so loudly against him and his 
‘ies will really carry the province when 
ime for a federal election comes around. 


orn to be Ring 


these days of change and decay we need, 
ore than ever before, the ancient values 
the steady virtues that are now enshrined 
ie Monarchy. And because we need these 
’s sO much our demands on the time and 
ngth of the members of the Royal Family 
very great. Gone are the settled days in 
middle of the reign of Queen Victoria when 
vereign could make no public appearance 
weeks or even months on end. What, then, 
we wish for our Princess and for Prince 
ip now that their first child has safely 
ved? 

e hope that they will not have to spend so 
h time being royal that they will not have 
time left to be a family. We hope that they 
enjoy their little son as only the parents 


‘ baby boy can enjoy him. And what better 


L 


t in life than this can we wish for the lad 


”s born to be King? 


Howe, Drew, and Hydro 


NTIL the end of last week the shortage of 


electric power in Ontario was still largely 


local affair. In Toronto it had been argued 


@ Peck and forth by the Globe and Mail and the 
‘Star, but the readers of those two journals are 


(Continued on Page Five) 
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FIRST POSTWAR APPEARANCE in Canada of the famous musical ride of the Royal Canadian 
Mounted Police is at this week's Royal Winter Fair. Two units may be formed for 1949 events. 
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Rayon Industry In Canada =f 


i f | yi Vv Will Soon Be Seli-Supporting 








V/ 


Story By Gilbert Martin Pictures By Malak 


EMARKABLE even in a country that has witness J ‘ 
some stirring examples of industrial expansion $s 
the growth in Canada of the industry devoted to tie 
production of rayon and nylon yarns, the processing of 
rayon, nylon and silk yarns, and the manufacture of 
broad and narrow fabrics of these and other materia's 
The modern history of this industry in Canada dais 
back to 1922 when the first mill for manufactur 
broad silk fabrics was established in Cowansvilie, 
Quebec. Today the industry directly employs 15,01) 
workers in plants in 38 Canadian municipalities a) 
has an investment of more than $50 millions in plant 
and machinery. 

That first silk weaving mill in 1922 encouraged oth 
such undertakings, and by 1927 these mills had beg 
the swing towards the newer rayon fabrics for which 
there was a growing demand. By 1932 the yardage 
these fabrics exceeded that of silk, and in 1933 1 
proportion had jumped to three to one. 

Production of woven rayon fabrics in Canada av 
aged 43,500,000 yards annually in the years 1936- 
and was almost 90 million yards in 1947. The story o! 
nylon is somewhat similar, statistics showing th 
Canadian women use each year 7.5 pairs of full fas! 
ioned hose, as against 6.3 pairs in 1936 and most : 
these are made of nylon. 





O UNDERSTAND one of the most recent and most 
important devetopments in this field, it is neces 
sary first to know something of rayon itself. Cellulose, 
the basis of rayon found in wood pulp, is turned into 
rayon filament yarns or staple fibres from whic! 


fabrics and yarns are made. Filament yarn requires no 
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Ri i. Production and processing ol rayon and nylon varns in Canada employ 15,000. Courtaulds (above) at Corn- 
hea wall. one of largest firms in this industry, produces viscose rayon; Canadian Celanese makes acetate type. 
on - 
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Le 2. From trees to rayon. Cellulose, the basis ol 
ro ; 

hae. rayon, is readily available in) wood pulp. 





3. In making viscose rayon, sheets 1. ...a caustic soda bath, dried, then caustic pressed 3. . . « Shredded. After churning and mixing, 


r ol white pulp are steeped eee out. Now called alkali cellulose, sheets are next... pulp hecomes viscose, a syrupy, brown liquid. 
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Viscose liquid is forced through thread- 
like holes into an acid bath where it forms 
into ravon varn and is drawn into rotating 


pot to become a “cake” of rayon filament. 


further important manipulation before being used in 
weaving or knitting or other textile processes. Staple 

ve is, roughly, filament yarn cut or ruptured into 
short lengths and is adaptable for spinning into yarn 
by various methods used for other fibres, either as 
wholly spun rayon or in mixtures with other fibres. 

a see cna a. — a the acid, solidifies and is drawn out as a varn, Until now most ravon staple libre had to be imported. 

But until now a large portion of the staple fibre 
used in these goods has been imported, mostly from 
the U.S. and Britain, some from Germany and Italy. 
hus the industry was dependent to a large extent 
n outside producers and was forced to pay whatever 

‘ice these countries asked. 

Steps were taken towards making the industry 100 
per cent Canadian, however, with the start of produc- 
tion of acetate staple here nearly two years ago. 
Equipment is now being installed for production of 
irge quantities of the other type, viscose staple fibre, 
nd manufacturers are looking forward to the day not 
10 far hence when imports of staple fibre will largely 
e replaced by Canadian supplies. 


7. This picture shows clearly the transformation of liquid viscose into ravon thread. The liquid, mecting 


(CANADA rayon industry is thoroughly capable of 
4 supplying the normal domestic demand for finished 
oods, as is evidenced by the fact that of the annual 
sumption only about one-eigth is imported—mostly 
ovelty goods-—-while exports have increased from 
10,000 yards in 1936 to almost 8,000,000 yards in 1947. 
Although the rayon industry at present is mainly ; i - o 
ated in Quebec, Ontario and the Maritimes, the : Pe = ——— = &. Cakes of ravon varn are wrapped in cotton covers 
read to the Western provinces is under way. Wages 
iid rayon workers compare favorably with those of 
e rest of Canada’s vast primary textile industry. rated 

I.L.O. as being alone with the U.S. industry in the 
orld’s highest-paying textile group. 


(above). washed, bleached and dried in six davs. 
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 * Rayon is also made into hanks. Canada’s rayon 10. Instead of hanks. these rayon filaments, alter 11. Ravon chiflon in this vown Is but one of 300 uses 


i i i i - iece ‘re ‘ 947. 
industry is capable ol supplying domestic demand. careful inspection, will he wound into cones. Exports ol piece soods were &,000,000 vards in 1 4 
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Ottawa 
View 
Mackenzie King's Era 


By WILFRID EGGLESTON 


"THIS week the Mackenzie King era came to 

its official end. It has lasted longer and been 
more studded with momentous events and de 
velopments than any earlier period in our polit- 
ical life. The only period with which it can be 
compared was the span of 24 years which be 
gan with the proclamation of Contederation 
and ended with the death ot Sir John A. Mac 
donald. And without detracting one particle 
from the achievement of that Grand Old Man, 
whose vision and audacity in building the foun 
dations of the Canadian Nation cannot easils 
be overpraised, the Canada which. has evolvea 
since 1921 towers in influence and mignt fai 
above the uneasy aggregation of provinces 
Which even Laurier, a few months aiter Sil 
John A.’s death, thought to be moving swiftly 
toward complete disintegration. 

It has been Mackenzie King’s privilege to be 
associated with the emergence of Canada as 

yne of the most prosperous and powerful of the 
Middle Nations” of the world. It is difficult to 
write about a political leader without some ele 
ments of partisanship, for or against, creeping 
in. No man has been more maligned, or for that 
matter, more underestimated in his day, than 
the retiring Prime Minister. Many eminent Ca- 
nadians today still regard him as little more 
than a lucky and pusiilanimous opportunist, un- 
der the thumb of the Catholic Church and the 
Quebec coniingent. He has been hated and 
adored. When tne political asperities have soft- 
ened away, the historians will be able to make 
a more objective appraisal. My own guess will 
be that they will not be able to deny him the 
elements of great statesmanship 

The day has not yet come for sucn a detached 
evaluation. But it is a natural gesture this 
week, before turning to greet the new Prime 
Minister and to examine his new Ministry, to 
cast a look back at the Chief who, for a jonget 
period than any other Canadian, has been given 
of First Minister. The story of Macken- 
zie King has been told many times, and will be 
told many times more, and it is difficult to say 
anything new or unexpected about him. There 
are, however, personal impressions, and if such 

ire ever justified, this is the occasion. 

I first heard Mackenzie King speak in the 
election campaign of 1925, in the Grand Thea- 
tre at Kingston, as one of many underegradu- 
ates of Queen’s who had turned out to hear the 
Prime Alinister. I confess tnat his election 
speech left littke impression upon me. What I 
do remember with astonishing vividness is my 
first personal meeting with him four years 
later, when I had come to Ottawa as the par- 
liamentary correspondent of The Toronto Star, 
I can still see his face, see the lively, friendly 
rlitter of his eye, and hear the sincere cordial- 


ity of his voice, on that occasion 


the post 






Not In That Pattern 


This, is, perhaps, a too tedious introduction to 
my theme. Mackenzie King grew on me, if I can 
use the expression without seeming impudent. 
There is not a great deal about him that is im- 
mediately spectacular or imposing. He has little 
of the grand manner: the chivalrous or dashing 
presence, the commanding stature, the histri- 
onic sweep, the magniloquent voice. No Celtic 
fire or lambent poetry appears m his parlia- 
mentary discourse. I used to find his speeches, 
whether heard or read afterwards in Hansard, 
inesslike, thorough, cautious, some 


times platitudinous, sometimes pedestrian. As 
in admirer I used to squirm at what seemed 
his sophistries and evasions, his amorphousness 


ind tortuosity. Like most young men, I wanted 
a leader to be direct and forthright, even if he 
was sometimes wrong. But Mackenzie King 
was not built in that pattern. 

He came to power in a country of great di 
versity and contradiction, and he was mculded 
by its needs. He had begun his official life as 
a conciliator and an intermediary, and became 
a master of the art of insinuating himself 
adroitly between rival factions. Seeking to oi 
fend nobody, he was always in danger of nevei 
thoroughly pleasing anybody, and certainly he 
never struck out dramatically against the broad 
current of Canadian public opinion. I used to 
think this was not only dull but even faint 
ly contemptuous and even unprincipled. Now I 
know that Mackenzie King’s objectives were 
almost invariably lofty ones, and that his man 
ner was one largely imposed upon him by the 
never-absent need of ingratiating nimself with 
enough divergent groups to be abdle to com 
mand a majority and to divide his opposition 
He became in time the most astute and saga 
cious party tactician in Canadian political 
history, and if at times the detail of how he 


ary nseane 
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ROYAL GREAT-GRANDMOTHER. Among the first to visit Buckingham Palace alter 


the birth of a “lovely boy” to Princess Elizabeth was Queen Mary, greeted by cheers. 


retained power seemed unlovely and unadmir- 
able, he would probably be content to be judged 
by the results. 

A writer in a Canadian paper a few days ago 
sketched the Prime Minister as sn old-fash- 
ioned Victorian bachelor who read browning 
and meticulously kept the Sabbath, a fussy and 
sentimental Whig who had been very tucky 
in his political timing. Such an interpretation 
misses entirely the core of greatness in the 
man. Mackenzie King drew from his Christian 
upbringing a conviction which is close to the 
heart of the democratic liberal faith: the con- 
viction that man is an immortal spirit as well 
as an educated animal, that the dignity of the 
individual is a supreme value of life not to be 
imperilled by any promise of matevial advance- 
ment oftered through the State. 

His love for mankind and his indignation at 
man’s exploitation of man can be read clear 
and strong in his career, long before he had 
any intention of entering political life; and it 
seems to have burned clear and vigorous all 
through the later years. Many political leaders 
are motivated almost exclusively by personal 
ambition and vanity: no doubt Mackenzie King 
has had his share of these, but even when he 
Was a schoolboy— as I know from the testimony 
of one or two of his classmates,his essential 
democracy and recognition of the sacredness of 
human personality stood out. 


Contrast With A Rival 


I could not help contrasting the first impres- 
sions of Mackenzie King, nearly twenty years 
ago, With first impressions of his political rival, 
the Conservative leader who a few months 
later was to be Prime Minister of Canada foi 
five fateful years. 

But after making due allowance for this dif 
ference, there was a most instructive contrast 
between the manner in which Mackenzie King 
always met newsmen like myself, and the 
brusque, sometimes arrogant and even bullying 
reaction which was the usual thing when we 
went to see Mr. Bennett. The latter was noted 
for his philanthropies, and it should in all fail 
ness be stressed how many charitable things he 
was always doing behind a veil of great se 
crecy. But a man’s greeting to his fellow man 


is something of a token of his inner convictions, 
and Mackenzie King was not only unfailingiy 
courteous, he was something much more, he 
vas genuinely friendly as well, in a warm, 
radiating way which could not be faked by the 
most consum nate actor. 


Power When Aroused 


And I found, too, that while over ihe space of 
the years Mackenzie King’s official addresses 
had become patchworks, the lootings of innu- 
merable files pieced together in an imposing 
and often tiring mosaic, for the record, and to 
serve as an arsenal for party—-there was in 
him a potential oratory of tremendous inoral 
conviction and power. When he threw away his 
manuscript, or when, as happened very infre- 
quently, he was aroused beyond endurance by 
some onslaught, he rose above the methodical 
pedestrianism of his set speeches to heizhts of 
eloquent indignation and denunciation. Indeed, 
on such rare oceasions his oratory was the mosi 
powerful I have ever heard. 

Mackenzie King brought into public life a 
theory of economics and of public welfare 
Which was lofty and appropriate for its own 
time, and his story is largely that of an attempt 
to push forward with infinite patience and in- 
genuity to such an objective. Not until 1935 did 
he enjoy a really solid majority in the House, 
and then he was almost immediately handi- 
capped by the dark shadows of war sweeping 
over Europe. It had been said of him that con 
siderable as were his qualities for a country at 
peace, he would fail utterly as a leader of Can- 
ada at war. Remarkably enough, those very 
qualities of friendliness with neighbors, his coi- 
summate skills of conciliation and compromise, 
his moral fervor, and his innate sense of des- 
tiny, which no one had denied him, but which 
were thought quite inadequate in war, carried 
him through the darkest days in Canadian his- 
tory with amazing strength and serenity. And 
While no one would suggest that the record of 
Canada at war in 1939-45 was his own especial 
triumph, it is difficult to believe that the great 
achievements of this country in hostilities and 
in the difficult era of postwar adjustment 
would have been possible if a great man had 
not been leading the country at the time. 
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Passing 
Show 


f lew White House is reported to be 
down, and the Republicans say th 
due to the extraordinary tenants who ha 
living in it for sixteen years and are nv 
ing back for four more. 
. 

What is this uproar about the Libera — ge, 
ting their Dominion ministers from th OY 
inces? Where did the Conservatives get ’} 
Drew? 

e 

There seems to be talk of prohibiting jo), 
We don't want to go that far, but a nic 
poll tax when they go wrong might | 

e 

Montrealers complain that the import: an 
ish butter is fishy. The whole butter situ: on \ 
fishy. 


It occurs to us that if a Red Dean \ no 
a Dean he would be just a Red. 
. 
We always expect our children to foll yu) 
advice. Unfortunately they always s« to 





follow us instead 


. 

Mr. Drew is critical of citizens who f:il to 
exercise their franchise. So, we hear, Mi 
Dewey. 

. 


Russia is called by geopoliticians the [leart 
land, and by the rest of us the Have-a-i 
land. 

° 

Britain is busy nationalizing steel w! 

ought to be steel-izing the nation. 
e 

Canada’s Prime Minister is to have a hous 
to live in. Which raises the question, how ca: 
he be evicted under the Rental Control! he 
ceases to be Prime Minister? 

° 

Canadians should drink more milk, say th 
nealth people. All right, but they'll ha: 
raise more cows. You can't get milk by tuning 
a switch. 

° 

The new Hydro motto is: You press the but 

ton, the light takes a rest. 
. 

Lucy says wives should be reasonable iit ‘lel 
demands on Santa Claus. They shouldn! ask 
for both a trip to Florida and a new fu 
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The Front 
age 


(Continued from Page One) 

their continual bickering that the 
now shortage seemed to be just one more 
0! of contention. 

, however, Mr. Howe has taken the mat- 
to the federal field. He says that lack of 
in has little to do with the situation and 
plan os it all on Mr. Drew. Perhaps the Lib 
pyal are sorry that they have lost their chance 
10 jose Mr. Drew in the Carleton by-election 

cember 20. Rightly or wrongly Mr. Drew 


‘d to 


is ng to be a much-blamed man in the 
is—and years—that lie ahead. 
| the power shortage is very bad and is 


Uy o get a good deal worse. It is irritating 
fo ople in their homes but it is serious fo1 
ry, for labor,--and for rearmament. Mr. 
| who is still responsible for buying sup 
for the armed forces in addition to his 
responsibilities for Trade and Commerce, 
joes not scem to be exaggerating the effects of 
1ortage. They may amount to a 
e, not only for Ontario but 
yu) try. 


catas 
for the whole 


\Vnen it comes to CAUSES the case is far less 

We have been foltowing the _ political 
na. zes and counter-charges which have sur 
uoded and befogged the whole issue and we 
sha'| soon be publishing the first of a series of 


les intended to clarify it. We are not 
inxious to take a hasty or premature view 
nso serious a matter, but we have already be- 


me convinced that the people of Canada are 
not likely to be satisfied with any explanation 
than one given by an impartial Royal 


nission. 


Taxing the Manse 


\\ [EN you get to the cancellation of the can 
cellation of the cancellation of a tax-rul 
ou have got the tax system and the tax 
rs pretty confused. Yet this, as the Novem- 
ssue of the Canadian Chartered Account 

Wf points out, is just what has happened on 
question whether the manse, which a 
ch supplies for a clergyman to live in and 
h he occupies rent-free, should be included 

s part of his income for tax purposes. 

Ve are not greatly concerned about whethei 


manse is taxed or not,--there ave good 
ments on both sides — but we are concerned 
the law should be clear and permanent 


ree things are needed. The statute law it 
should be drawn as clearly as_ possible, 
iould then be subject to interpretation by 
courts (which are likely in the long run 
far more consistent than a group of offi 
in the Income Tax Department), and ac 
to the courts should be relatively quick 
cheap. On all three counts the situation is 


se! ing better. But there is still lots of room for 


ovement. For instance, why has the Tax 

\» e » © . . . . 

‘) cal Board, provided for by law two and a 
years ago, not yet been appointed? 


Hurry Hopkins and Us 


| ‘EK experts will no doubt pick up many new 
ind important details from Mr. Robert 
wood’s new biography of Harry Hopkins. 
called “Roosevelt and Hopkins —An Inti- 
listory” (Musson, $6) and is based partly 
Mr. Sherwood’s personal contacts with both 
In the White House and partly on Hop 
papers to which he has had free access 
the general reader will be chiefly impressed 
le sweep of the story how the United States 
e into and through the war and by the skill 
sympathy of the writer. It is at once the 
readable and the most revealing of the 
Ss on Roosevelt and the men around him 
‘stat this time, when a new lend-lease pro 
nis in the making, it is fascinating to recall 
the first one was born. Roosevelt began 
press conference as usual: “I don’t think 
eC ls any particular news...’ But then the 
1 gradually unfolded. ‘What I am trying to 
sto eliminate the dollar sign... Let me give 
an illustration. Suppose my _ neighbor’s 
“© catches fire, and I have a length of gar 
* With the world in its present 
uldering state the words could have been 
en yesterday. 
Is Interesting to find (in the index) that St 
re and Miquelon are mentioned three times, 
‘ach point in connection with the “invasion” 
the islands by the Free French 
‘oOmparison with the number of 


S 


hose 


interesting 
times that 
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Canada is mentioned, which is not onee! Mr. 
Mackenzie King ranks equally with St. Pierre 
and Miquelon; he is referred to once in connec 
tion with those islands, once as attending the 
Pacific Council in Washington, and once as the 
host at the Quebee Conference. 

It looks as if the only way we shall ever get 
any attention from the United States is if we 


drop a bomb (preferably atomic) on one of 
their cities (preferably Chicago). According 


to the child psychologists this is just the sort of 
thing that little people can be expected to do if 
they find themselves continually neglected by 
big people; obviously we could not be held re 
sponsible for our behavior. Look out, Chicago; 
here we come! 


“All Aid Short of War’? 


- 1940 1941 the United States 
a policy of “all aid short of war’ in an 
attempt to give limited support to Britain and 
the other Commonwealth countries that were 
actually fighting Hitler. But the policy of help 
ing without getting hurt was not good enough. 
The Americans learned to their cost at Pearl 
Harbor that war cannot be fought by halves. 

Yet Mr. Ivan Sabourin, the leader of the Pro- 
gressive Conservatives in Quebec, now ex 
presses “unequivocal opposition” to any com- 
mitment that would bind this country to fight 
in another war. As reported in the Montreal 
Herald, he suggests that, if Russia attacks the 
United States, it may be possible for us to stay 
out and “build up our resources in a way even 
more suitable to the U.S. cause.” 

This seems to us not only a very dangerous 
line to be following. but directly contrary to 
the resolution on Western Union that was 
passed with the support of Mr. Sabourin’s own 
delegation at the P.C. -convention last month 
The resolution reads, “In the present crisis 
Canada should give its strongest support to the 
concept and establishment of the Western De 
fensive Union of Nations.” Now Mr. Sabourin 
comes along and says we should give it, not 
the full support of the Atlantic Security Pact 
which Mr. St. Laurent has been urging On Us, 
but merely all aid short of war 

As our leading article on page 6 shows, there 
is a lot of isolationism still in Quebec, and we 
ean understand the position ef Mr. Sabourin 
in regard to his own province. But where does 
he stand in regard to his party, and w here does 
his party stand in regard to him? 


Need for First Aid 


- THIS 
present mechanization there are few things 


and followed 


new and dangerous world of omni 


much more urgently needed than a wide diftu 
knowledge of the arts of “fist ald 
accident. A million persons 
Canada seventy 


sion of 
in the 
have been 
sand of them in 
home nursing 

Which has national 
and provincial headquarters in the chiel cities 
of the nine provinces. The Order of St. John 
is the officially recognized first aid instructor 
in all the of the Commonwealth of 
Nations 


event ot 
trained in 
a single year -in 
by the St. John 
headquarters at 


thou 
first aid o1 
Ambulance 
Ottawa 


countries 
and performs in addition many othe 
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functions the preservation of 
health and the avoidance and mitigation of ac 
cidents. We heartily endorse the appeal which 
it is at present making for financial 
tor its work all over 


with 


connected 


suppol 1 
Canada 


What Goes Up... 


LMOST ANYONE 

unionist, cr farmer, or white-collar worker 
would agree that nothing can go up forever. 
Prices and wages and incomes must some day 


employer, or trade 


4 


reach their peak and turn downwards. This 
does not mean that we must necessarily go 
through another slump like the nineteen 


thirties or that prices and wages must go back 
to 1932 only that the upward trend that has 
gone on for nearly ten years without interrup 
tion will come to an end 

Ten years is a long time enough to 
form a lot of habits bad. Some of 
the habits we have got into, without knowing 
it, were pointed out by Mr. J. C. Adams in his 
the Canadian Woollen Knit 
Goods Manufacturers. “There are a great many 
employers in Canada whose sole experience of 
collective bargaining has been that every time 
they meet with their negotiating committee 
they have granted a wage increase. Conversely, 
there thousands of 
knowledge of collective 


time 


good and 


speech to and 


are workers whose only 
} 
i 


lat 
every time their organizing committee meets 


bargaining is t 


the boss, it comes back with a raise.” 

the Alice-in-Wonderland race ot 
end —a race in which 
around in a and 
Then we shall have to get back 
bargaining, old style, in which a 


Some day 
inflation will 
everyone 
nobody wins 
to collective 


everyone 


chases else circle 


firm’s ability to pay wages was reasonably 
clear and wage rates that went up and ub 


came to a sad and sudden stop when everyone 


bosses and workers alike, had to’ look tor 


other jobs 


Losses to Canada 


S lishes valuable contributors to the current li 


information and culture in Can 
ada, both of whom have been occasionaily rep 


erature ol 


resented in SATURDAY NIGHT, have been cut of! 


from their activities by death since our last 
issue. One of them, Delano Dexter Calvin, was 


a scion ot an old Canadian family with roots 
on this continent dating back many genera 
The other, Lothar Richter, 
earlier years a public servant of high standing 
in Germany under the Weima} 
came to Canada when it became apparent that 


tions. was in his 


fepublic, and 


neither freedom nor justice could be maintained 
under the Nazi regime 

Mr. Calvin, a member of the Garden 
shipbuilding tamily, had the 
accomplished essayist, and 
the Kingston 
Queen's University. He 


easy pen of an 


a lively interest 
the history ot district and of 
wrote the official vol 
ume on the university tor the centenary 
brations of 1941, and with T. R 
tamous Cambridge ‘and Queen's) educationist 
a volume of the 


the title A Corner ot 


Ce le 
Glover, the 
district 


essays on Kingston 


unde) Empire ind the 


5 





Queen's Quarterly was often enlivened by the 
charming word-pictures at which he was adept 

Dr. Richter, who was cut off in fullness 
of his activities at Dalhousie University by a 
motor accident, was already a leading authority 


the 


on socio-economic problems when he came to 
Canada in 1934. He became the director of the 
Institute of Public Affairs at Dalhousie, and ed- 
itor of the Journal of Public 
been extremels 
the 
problems of 


Affairs which has 


useful in increasing the inter 
the 
and of community 
management. His death at fifty-four is a severe 


blow to this important work, but we feel 


est of academic world in practical 


government 


con 


fident that he had time to train up a group 
of successors and that the work he inaugur- 
ated will be effectively carried on 


Mr. Drew Goes East 
fe Mr. 


Provinces he seems to be 


rolls through the Maritime 


Drew 
leaving behind 


rT 


him a good deal of enthusiasm in Progressive 


Conservative circles. This is 
should do. He 


new 


what a partys 


leade. cannot be expected to 


make a lot of converts to the party b: 
means of a couple of speeches 


in the Maritimes where it 


especially not 


takes the best 


often 
part of a generation to change the direction of 
i high 
work 
converts and, 


when the time comes, on the equally important 


a vote. But, by raising the converted to 
pitch of enthusiasm, he can set them t« 


on the long job of making new 


job of getting people to the polling-booths. 

At the beginning of his tour Mr. Drew mace 
it clear that he was seeking advice rather than 
giving it, so his speeches have not made ans 
startling proposals. He has, naturally in those 
parts, found ready to that it is 
dangerous to give too much power to Ottawa 
His tour 


history 


people agree 


has not improved his Knowledge of 
in Charlottetown he suggested that his 
view on the proper division of powers between 
the Dominion and provincial governments was 
the same as that of the Fathers of 
tion on the occasion of theil meeting 
there——but if he can understand the problems 
of the present, people are 
too much about the past 
In Nova Scotia Mr. Drew part in the 
provincial party convention that chose Mr. Rob 
ert L. Stanfield as the new leader. At the age 
of 34 Mr. Stanfield already has behind him an 


Confedera 
famous 


not likely to bothei 


took 


excellent record in the practice of law. He also 
has some personal knowledge of the horrors of 
bureaucracy for he 
Enforcement Officer for the 
and Trade Board 

Mr. Drew is 


served a term as Regional 


Wartime Prices 


Can 
traditionally 


S 


now returning to Central 
ada to contest a by-election in the 
Conservative 


20. And afte) 


riding of 


that-—_the 


Carleton on Decembe) 


West 


The Last Niche 


FRIEND of ours s the other day that 
- he thought Franklin Roosevelt was the best 
President of the United States that Canada 


ever had, and we mbered this remark last 


week when we read that Mr. Attlee and Mr. 
Churehill had unveiled a stone plaque in West 
minster Abbev to Roosevelt's memory It is 


the first time, apparent] hat the former head 


ti SO honored, and 





we feel sure that all Canadians will agree that 





niche where 


the Rooseve was the last 
left in the Abbey That niche bel 
} and Mr. Attlee should not have 


let him give it away 


lt plaque has been set 
one mged 
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Ing cranes Now 


SULL many a naturalist has peered in vain 

Into the skies o’er prairie and savannah 
For specimens of Grus ame? 
The rare, ungainly, red-faced Whooping Crane 


And why she blares her trumpet-like refrain, 


cwana, 


And why she hides her eggs from human 
sight 

And why she keeps her neck outstretched 1n 
flight, 


The ornithologist cannot explain 
Augment, 
tlock! 
Else it is written, thine the 
Of these pale 
sickle: 
rhe Wingless Moa, the Great 
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4 , sole and latest shade bur- gree 
hie Where would Quebec nationalists stand in a war between U.S.A. and foreign entanglements and overseas ay. i: seed ell Fre 
rt hae ULS.S.R.?) On the surface it would appear that Canadian participation wars have always regarded Canadian gunay. In selected call, Brit 
i in a ULS.-U.K. alliance against Russia would receive full Quebec sentimental, military, economic and it offers correct com- and 
support. But Mr. W. E. Greening, who has written previous articles cultural Ges with the United Aimg- . ing 
ppor u . e. I dom as the principal danger. The fort for men in all As | 
: lor Sarurpay Nicur, says that, contrary to what most Canadians expect. struggle against British imperialism eels a Whe hav 
; the nationalist: and isolationist line will again be prominent. Fear of has been one of the catch phrases in alks Of lire. ball 
og domination by the United States is even stronger than the old fear of their political campaigns for many Fr : and 
3 England and her imperial wars. years. But the world picture has cor 
Although the writer points out that such nationalist opinion is by no changed = a as radically — of 
x means cae of total Quebec feeling it will still present a ble ae Ne pe _few — _The SOLE civil 
ey : I oe power of Great Britain has declined, has 
for Mr. . Laurent when he proposes all-out (¢ ‘anadian support of the while that of the United States has 0 
oie ie cooperation program of the Western powers. risen. What is important, Canada rect 
me and the United States have been com- edit 
‘ a THE present international crisis, serious menace to civilization and ing steadily closer together in the tair 
at the attitude of the French Cana- Christianity than those of Com- realm of defence and of military an 
MSs Y dian nationalists towards Canadian munism. But the Russian alliance Planning. This collaboration has now per 
RAY participation in armed conflict be- was certainly never really popular Yreached a stage where in a future ize 
yi, tween the Western powers and the in the province of Quebec, and since World military conflict Canada’s role 
FF Soviet Union seems, on the surface, the Russian espionage revelations of 2S an ally of the United States would \ 
1 fairly easy to predict. In no region January 1946, these attacks on the be almost as important as her role — 
vay of Canada is detestation of the whole Soviet system have greatly in- aS an ally of Great Britain. If such 1 
a Soviet Union and of world Com- creased in intensity. a conflict does break out, this col- not 
tt munism stronger and more intense cae Ge bbe Rcnnpocis closer and ‘“ 
HSN than in the province of Quebec. >: Teas... fic more intimate than ever. i 
os Ever since the Beene Revolution of Political W — But the prospect of seeing Canada nt 
He 1917 the Catholic clergy of that prov- Maurice Duplessis, ever since he f? ; an 
fs ince have attacked the Soviet Union first became premier of the province oth 
of as the home of godless atheism and _ jn 1936, has made anti-Communism adi 
ea) of subversive and anti-Catholic doc- one of his most effective and an 
tie trines which aim at the complete popular political weapons. He has Sta 
aN destruction of the family and of continually emphasized the fact that the 
hh private property. as long as he is at the head of affairs rac 
During the period of the Second in Quebec, Communist doctrines will 7 
} World War, between the German stand no chance of propagation in; 
“ a invasion of Russia and VJ-Day when there. He has recently justified his ber 
Hee Russia was officially our ally, this “padlock” legislation by claiming that nal 
ity criticism was considerably soft pedal- he was the first among Canadian La 
4 r led. The higher Catholic authorities public men to see the Communist his 
i took the stand that in the crisis of | menace in Canada and to take ef- Ble 
ie : the war the doctrines of Nazism fective measures to deal with it. Mr 
par constituted a greater and more The nationalist Bloc Populaire We 
ES group, which was so vocal in its op- Me 
beta ‘ position to conscription in the latter cor 
Bak 7 years of the war, is exceedingly anti- a | 
iy 00 You USE COIN WRAPPERS: Communist and anti-Soviet in its fea 
hee thinking. One of the grounds for — 
jee its support of the Franco regime in 
yea, Spain and the Salazar regime in 
ane Portugal was that the dictators have 
Aa successfully stopped the spread of 
AMY: Communism in their respective coun- 
oh tries. A larse part of the recent + 
his pressure on the present Administra- k C 
aoe tion at Ottawa to outlaw the Labor W In M7) ar ec S 
ears Provressive Party in Canada has un- 
‘iy “t . doubtedly come from political circles 
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in the province of Quebec. There is 
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break between Canada and_ the 
Soviet Union would meet with con- 


twin achievements 
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precipitated into a world conflict as a 
close ally of the U.S. is almost as 
distasteful to the Quebec nationalists 
as her traditional role as partner of 


creat Britain and the other Domin- 


b ions. Among the more nationalist- 


minded of the French Canadian 
intel’ ctual élite, fear and hatred of 
Ame: ican economic and _ cultural 
pene ration is deep rooted and abid- 
ing. In some respects they feel that 
Ame ican influences’ constitute a 
speatcr danger to the _ traditional 
French Canadian way of life than 
Brit.sh ones, since the U.S. is so close, 
and ‘hat these influences are becom- 
ing -0 universal and all-pervading. 
As t:e radio, the automobile and film 
hav. brought Frank Sinatra, base- 
hall, and the products of Hollywood 
and Tin Pan Alley to the remotest 
corn ‘rs of the province, this attitude 
of intagonism towards American 
civil zation in all its manifestations 
has increased rather than lessened. 

Good examples of this are the 
receit attacks on the new French 
edition of the Reader’s Digest in cer- 
tain sections of the Quebec press, as 
an ogent of American cultural im- 
peri lism whose aim is to American- 
ize | rench Canada. 


No Americanization . 


The French Canadian nationalists 
now tend to fear what they regard 
as American cultural and economic 
imperialism as much as the British 
and Russian brands. They see that 
one of the principal results of an- 
other world conflict will be that Can- 
ada will be thrown into the arms of 
an overwhelmingly powerful United 
States with consequent dangers to 
the survival of the French Canadian 
race and way of life. 

This point of view is well displayed 
ina front page article in the Septem- 
yer 25, 1948, number of the Montreal 
nationalist daily Le Devoir, by André 
Laurendeau, who is well known for 
his activities in connection with the 
Bloc Populaire during the war years. 
Mr. Laurendeau in discussing Army 
Week and the recent declarations of 
Messrs. Claxton and Saint Laurent 
concerning Canada’s participation in 
a North American military alliance, 
that as a result of such an 


feal's 


JACK: Hullo Bill, Vve missed seeing you Lately. 


business trip, | understand. 


alliance Canada will be crushed be- 
tween a powerful Great Britain and 
an even more powerful United States. 
He says: 

“What shall such a pact amount 
to in essence? To a military al- 
liance between the United States 
and the British Empire; the other 
powers being considered as super- 
numeraries? The United States 
are backing the idea to a point 
where Mr. Saint Laurent might 
well be their most authorized as 
well as their most naive inter- 
preter. England seems less eager 
to agree, for she is thinking of her 
overseas possessions. The task of 
Canada might be to bring her to 
join such an alliance. Mr. Saint 
Laurent’s policy will therefore be 
no longer the Empire as in former 
days, but the Empire with the 
United States and with ourselves 
neatly squeezed in the middle.” 


Power Politics 


Mr. Laurendeau then emphasizes 
the idea that the present conflict be- 
tween the Soviet Union and the West- 
ern Powers is primarily not a reli- 
gious or ideological one, but that it 
is based on naked power politics and 
agressive, materialist aims and de- 
signs. 

“Two empires invoking reasons 
for a crusade are always seeking 
more allies before throwing them- 
selves at each other’s throats. This 
situation leads straight to war. 
Each Empire thinks that its own 
security demands the economic and 
political possession of the universe 
and believes that it is threatened 
if it does not hold possession of all 
the routes and all the: bases. But 
this is always a matter of power 
politics and it is above all else a 
conflict of interests to which the 
intellectuals of each party have 
the task of giving mystic or moral 
support.” 

Mr. Laurendeau outlines Canada’s 
course in this imperialist conflict: 

“We are told about collective 
security. In the cold war this 
means the reality. Collective secu- 
rity today means this: to choose 
one’s ideas to take one’s place as a 
participant in one of two imperial 


You've been away on a 


BILL: I've been over in Europe, as a matter of fact. Some of our export 
business was slowing up considerably, due to the dollar situation, and | 
went over to see whether something couldn’t be worked out so that we 
could import some of their production and so enable them to take ours. 


JACK: Very sound idea. You were successful, I hope. 


BILL: Yes, quite. It'll mean we'll be doing more business than ever with 
our mutual friends, Canadian-European Forwarders, because we'll have an 
interest in goods going both ways across the Atlantic, now. 


JACK: Of course you know all about their English Associates, Arbuckle Smith 


S Company, in London. 


BILL: Sure I do, Norman Spencer gave me an introduction to them before 
I left, and very helpful they were, too. In fact, I made very practical use 
of them. There was a good deal of antique furniture in storage in London, 
which my grandfather had left to me. Arbuckle Smith & Co. packed it 
for shipment, took charge of all the arrangements, and got it out to me 
without a scratch, without even a crack in some of his priceless old cut 


glass. 


JACK: That's the kind of service we're both used to from Canadian-Euro pean 
Vorwarders, isn't it! When they do a job, it’s done right! 


CANADIAN-EUROPEAN FORWARDERS LTD. 


Canada’s Leading International Freight Forwarders 


Empire Building 
TORONTO 1 
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cortéges. Perhaps this might be 
called a moral duty. But moral 
duty amounts precisely to this, 
namely, that we _ should avoid 
entering on our own initiative and 
by an act of folly the infernal mad- 
ness of modern war. Faced with 
this frightful setback to the or- 
ganization of international society, 
the moral duty for all small pow- 
ers like Canada consists in secur- 
ing their neutrality and defining 
it if necessary.” 

Mr. Laurendeau then quotes a 
pastoral letter of the Pope, written 
on New Year's Day 1942, in which he 
says that it is the duty of the great 
powers to respect the rights and 
the neutrality of small nations—a 
neutrality which is the right under 
both natural and international law. 
Laurendeau further observes that in 
the recent world conflict several na- 
tions, among them such Catholic 
ones as Eire and Spain and Portugal, 
were able to preserve their neutrality 
very successfully without economic or 
political damage to themselves. He 
quotes the Prime Minister of Eire, 
Mr. Costello, to this effect. 

Of course, Le Devoir must not be 
taken as indicative of French Cana- 
dian opinion as a whole on this ques- 
tion. There are many individuals, 


undoubtedly, in Quebec as in other 
parts of Canada who think that it 
is the duty of the Dominion to play 
a vigorous role in the struggle for 
world order and security. But the 
prevalence in certain French Cana- 
dian circles of the attitudes set forth 
in the article shows how very deep- 
rooted the isolationism of French 
Canada really is. This sentiment is 
still apparently so strong that some 
French Canadians would prefer to 
remain aloof from a struggle against 
a regime which represents the very 
negation of all the principles and 
ideals that they hold dear. 

This state of mind is going to make 
the task of Mr. Saint Laurent far 
from easy when in the coming ses- 


sion of Parliament he proposes all- 
out Canadian support of plans of 
military and economic cooperation 
with the other Western powers in 
opposing the spread of Soviet domina- 
tion throughout the world. Whether 
he will show the same skill as Mr. 
King in keeping the Quebec members 
of his party lined up behind him in 
support of his external policy re- 
mains to be seen. 
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, nowere on Legislation that he promised, but mind to try to use if they had kept The study was made in prospect of Follette-Monroney committee hich 7 
” Pie " Reanublicans had planned to unless a change is made, the whole control of the Senate. They had made some decisive action in the next ses- pushed through the first legi ative ) 
‘streamline Congress and to cut Truman plan can be vetoed by a up their minds at the close of the last sion. Some authorities are exceed- reor garuzation in years. — | 
te! down the chances ye Senate filibus small clique whose job should be to session to revise the archaic Senate ingly glum about the chances for fili- Here are the 11 remedies th ; \, 
hints as dune aN pe ve ; speed. rather than to impede, the cloture rule after failing to break a buster reform, declaring that ‘once (Continued on Page 44) | 
tering by modifying the cloture rules, | 
now requiring a two thirds vote of ®—7—— — 
} the Senate to stop debate. The Dixie 
crat-severed Senate Democratic cau | 
he. ¥ cus is shying clear of an early show | 
a down on the filibuste1 It’s too dan 1 
a gerous, although Vice President-elect | 
Barkley and other individual "emo 
7, cratic leaders have called for rules 
; changes 
sy Here is the quandary in which the \ 
Democrats, although with comfort : 
are able majorities in House and Senate, ae 
find themselves: Two Southern mem. = 
S bers of the House Rules committee, ne 
tepresentatives Cox of Georgia and a 
Smith of Virginia, can block Adminis sin 
fs tration bills, if they vote with the Re- Ing 
publicans. They have often done this Fant 
" in the past. the 
Two men can defeat the wishes of I 
a the majority of 145 million Americans’ sto 
pe as expressed in election of a Democ edt 
ratic President and House and Senate. mi 
{ Creaky machinery of Congress hands cre 
ms down Committee assignments by pre 
ee seniority and not through ability or tio! 
fi special qualification. Here is_ this int 
PN: oy bright, new Truman Administration, of 
Li * ready to extend the New Deal social 7 
‘ a advances, ready to give top govern- is 
ite ment people pay raises from ceiling lite 
, »f $10,000 and $15,000 up to $25,000 ant 
a in order to attract higher calibre re 
ia eaders into Government. Yet. two ove 
ae % men can hold up all Legislation. cor 
ae. Even if bills ire manoeuvred ane 
Gg through the Rules Committee after 
favorable action by the House, they = 
face the risk of a Senate filibuster. 
aN Civil rights legislation was talked to 
‘ wake | death in the 80th Congress and Dixie- 
a h yate “ ld ak t oain 
so ‘ Ccrat could do it again 
ene Larger Rules Committee / 
4 gi} One solution might be to enlarge 
the House Rules Committee to give it 
of 1 clear majority of Administration 
ty o representatives. Another answet! 
ny MG would be to require the Rules Com 
oe mittee to return bills promptly to | he Cal Was 18450 
: sponsoring committees for speedy eee 
yh passage to the Senate, instead of 
pigeon-holing them as is the constant 
a te eee s . a weakened Eurcpe licked her wounds atter the Napoleonic Wars. 
fere is the rub: If these necessary 
reforms are to be put through the Battle-weary eyes turned to a new land... and in this one year—1830—over 28,000 
sist Congress, they will have to be immigrants arrived in Canada. 
ready for submission to the House ‘ 
Immediately after its a... Alone in a strange and sparsely settled land, they set their strength, their youth, 
nd election of the Speaker on Jar ; : . 5 : 3 
as 5 3 If os ant ae pe ae their courage to the task of building a new life for themselves . . . and for their children. 
tey thes i] ironical ow oy 
ae he aries ee ee fn How well they succeeded is shown by Canada today . .. once more the New 
ive trying to remove: the House Land to which we welcome immigrants from overseas. May these “new Canadians” 
Rules Committee. They could cet carry on the tradition ... eagerly seeking the duties of citizenship with its right to the 
free, unhampered exercise of the franchise. 
When YOU cast your vote at every election municipal, provinctal, federal—you are 
exercising a duty and privilege planned, worked and fought for by your forefathers. Your 
vote protects the future of your children. To fail in this duty is to be less than a good citizen. 
PUBLISHED IN THE INTERESTS OF GOooD CITIZENSHIP BY 
LIMITED 
"T NEVER META MAN} a. Distillers - Toronto 
; DIDN'T LIKE’ ~W/LL ROGERS F . h d 18 52 
UT RNa | NX | 
Sentiment and politic s, rather than a IM 
taste, continue to dominate U.S, a s.\\ LLLP —- 
postage stamps which have ree ently oe , NV, data it 
. eet ¢ . a J 
Ms i. ee for —— a Here eX the Waterfront of the Town ot York (now Toronto) tn 1832 Ei 
ee, latest effort. a Will Rogers issue. Gooderham & Worts Mill in toreground m 
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India Must Now Educate 
300 Million Illiterates 


By HARSIMRAN MALIK 


|; lia today is faced with the 
si pendous task of educating 300 
million illiterate men, women 
ad children. The government's 
Basic Education Scheme utilizes 
p esent school buildings and 
st ff for the teaching of children, 
acolescents and adults in the 
nornings, afternoons and eve- 
niags respectively. Eventually 
il is planned that every village 
will have a school and the num- 
bor of universities will be greatly 
i: creased. 

\ Social Education scheme is 
i. un in conjunction with 
Basic Education, with radio, 
iovies and drama each playing 
their part. The writer is the 
daughter of India’s High Com- 
issioner in Canada. 
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IA today faces many funda- 
ental problems, all equally im- 
iate and vital. Ill-health, poverty, 
‘racy, a rapidly rising birthrate, 
istrial backwardness, all must be 
iltaneously tackled, for in vary- 
degrees they are interdependent, 
on each one of them, depends 
the nation’s future progress. 

But education is perhaps the kKey- 
stone of the over-all problem. With 
education comes Knowledge of health, 
more skilled, efficient technical work, 
greater economic development, im- 
proved cultivation methods. Educa- 
tion leads the way to constructive 
nd inventive thought in every field 
of mental and physical development. 
The present government of India 
is very coascious that an educated, 
literate people is the most valuable 
and constructive asset of the nation. 
Federal and provincial plans for 
every branch of education are under 
consideration, and in several places, 
are already in effect. 


“Every citizen is entitled to free 
primary education”. These words of 
the draft constitution of India guar- 
antee to every Indian citizen, a free 
education. Already accepted by the 
federal and provincial governments, 
the “Sargent Scheme” provides the 
blueprint for a national system of 
education. 

Free compulsory education for all 
bcys and girls from 6 to 14 years, 
nursery schools, financial assistance 
in schools and universities, technical 
and commercial schools, adult edu- 
cation, teaching colleges, school med- 
ical services, recreational facilities 
for all ages, and employment bu- 
reaux—these are the major require- 
ments of the scheme. The original 
plan proposed a forty-year period for 
complete implementation, but the 
modified scheme curtails that period 
to ten years. Scarcity of teachers is 
the reason for the time-lag. 

Qualified teachers are the essen- 
tial requisite for a successfui educa- 
tion system. Today India needs 
1,800,000 teachers for primary and 
middle schools alone. At the AIll- 
India Education Conference this year, 
Maulana Azad, Federal Minister for 
Education, appealed to the people to 
help fill this vital need. He declared 
that the government’s_ ten-year 
scheme was feasible only if every 
graduate gave two years’ teaching 
service, and every matriculate, one 
year. 


National Effort 


Without this national effort, it 
would take far longer than ten years 
to ensure universal education and 
adult literacy. Conscription of teach- 
ers and students has been suggested 
to meet the shortage. 

But supply of teachers is only one 
of the many needs. There are all too 
few schools and universities in India. 









Life has 
Changed 
for the 


Family 
Man 


Most men live longer than their grandfathers. Women 





have a better life expectancy, too. So have children — not 
only that, but children nowadays spend more of their 


years getting an education. 


These facts have brought significant changes in the family 
man’s financial obligations. They mean that he must be 
prepared to support everyone in his family longer — 


including himself! 


Fortunately, there is an effective way of meeting financial 
obligations of this nature —a well-planned insurance 
programme. Life insurance is a sure means by which a 
man can provide protection for his family in the event 
of his death or an income for himself should he live to 


retirement age. 


The family man is wise to review his insurance require- 
ments in view of changing conditions. If you would like 
expert advice, a representative of the Manufacturers Life 
will be glad to give it to you. 


THE 





INSURANCE 


HEAD OFFICE 


MANUFACTURERS 
LIFE COMPANY 


(Established 1887) 


TORONTO, CANADA 


In 1937 only 1.2 per cent of 60 mil- 
lion children between the ages of 
6-14 were in school; for a population 
of 400 million people there were only 
19 universities—Canada with its 12 
millions has 20 universities. Govern- 
ment plans provide for an increased 
number of schools and universities, 
but it will take time to build and 
equip them. In the meantime, full 
use will be made of existing facili- 
ties, as in the Delhi Province Scheme, 
which utilizes school buildings and 
staff for children’s primary educa- 
tion in the morning, for adolescent 
schools and clubs in the afternoon, 
and adult education in the evening. 

The existing educational system in 
India has proved to be completely 
inadequate. It failed because it was 
not rooted in the village community, 
and the great majority of Indians 
live in rural areas; and it failed 
because it had no national appeal. 
Other programs, more compatible 
with the country’s needs than the 
British Indian system, were also in- 
adequate. Among these was Mahatma 
Gandhi’s Vidya Mandir designed ex- 
pressly for the village. 


Village System 


In this scheme, which had rural 
uplift as its purpose, boys were 
trained in agriculture and care of 
cattle, while girls learned cotton 
manufacture and_ other practical 
crafts, and both were taught to learn 
from the nature around them, rather 
than from expensive bcoks. The Jam- 
mia Millia of Delhi attempted an- 
other approach—education for Mus- 
lims along orthodox Islamic lines in 
the Urdu language. 

In the Basic Education Scheme 
for Delhi Province, each of the 300 
villages will have a school. This 
scheme is an experiment, and Delhi 
being a small province and centrally 
administered, is to be the guinea pig. 
If the scheme _ proves_ successful 
there, it will be extended on a nation- 
wide basis. 

A Social Education program is be- 
ing carried out alongside that of 
Basic Education, for the govern- 
ment realizes that if its democratic 
aims and principles are to be firmly 
inculcated in the people, the people 
must know the meaning and responsi- 
bilities of citizenship, and tie func- 
tion of democracy. The scheme 
stresses adult education, but literacy 
alone is considered insufficient. In 
addition the people must have some 
knowledge of Indian history and 
culture, they must be politically edu- 
cated in their responsibility of voting, 
they should understand the laws of 
social and personal health. Lectures 
on health, agriculture, cottage indus- 
tries and ccoperative industries will 
help the villager in every-day life, 
while visits and talks by public men 
will give him an awareness and 
understanding of national problems. 
The scheme aims to make the village 
school the centre of community life. 
Mental and physical recreations in 
the way of music and dancing and 
games will provide the group activi- 
ties. 


Central Provinces’ Plan 


The Central Provinces’ plan for 
Social Education is similar. It pro- 
vides for an Adult Education Cer- 
tificate Examination, covering 
amongst other things, principles of 
civics, current affairs and health 
laws. In this way the government of 
India is leading the people to an 
understanding of the democratic 
way of life, of the privileges it pro- 
vides and the duties it entails. 

Radio, the movies, and dramatic 
performances are valuable aids to 
education. In the past, however, they 
have not been sufficiently or effi- 
ciently utilized. But in all present 
schemes, they have an integral func- 
tion. Educational programs have been 
broadcast over All-India Radio since 
1928, but lack of receivers in schools 
seriously hampered the service. In 
rural areas, receivers were practi- 
cally non-existent, and maintenance 
for the remote sections, impossible. 

However the Delhi Scheme _ pro- 
vides every school with a radio set; 
the Sargent Report stresses the use 
of radio in schools; the government 
of West Bengal is considering a plan 


providing each of its 700 High 
Schools with a receiving set; the Cen- 
tral Provinces’ Scheme _ includes 
radios at the cultural centres; the 
eight-year Broadcasting Plan has spe- 
cial programs for the rural areas; 
and the value of radio for popular- 
izing education is fully recognized 

The movies are a similar tale, in 
adequately used in the past, but 
prominent in future plans—in the 
Central Provinces cultural centres, 
in the Sargent Scheme, in the Delhi 
Scheme, provision is made for motor 
vans with movie projectors and loud 
speakers to visit each school at least 
once a week, to show educational 
movies and lantern slides. These 
films will aid in teaching hygiene, 
citizenship and social responsibility. 
® 


The Ministry of Information and 
Broadcasting plans an information 
film on each province and has set 
aside one unit for rural areas alone. 

Schools, radio, lectures, movies 
and drama must all play their sep- 
arate and correlated parts in the edu- 
cational progress of the nation. To 
educate over 300 million illiterate 
men, women, and children is a stu- 
pendous task, but on its successful 
performance depends the future of 
India 

Only with a literate, conscious, 
constructive population can any 
country rise to its full stature. India’s 
people have proved their ability and 
their desire to learn. Today India’s 
government is providing them with 
the opportunity to do so. 
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Here are six reasons why: 


KI The Master Duty Willard is 
packed with all the power ever 
meeded for starting, lighting, 
ignition PLUS from 19%, to 25 
RESERVE power for the 

cigar lighter, heater and other 
electrical accessories which 
frequently over-tax standard-size 


radio, 


batteries. 
2 The Master Duty Willard 
provides from 40% to 71% 


EXTRA cranking ability at zero— 
assuring the positive, quick starts 
which car owners find so 
gfatityving. 


sure of Quick Starts... 


“@e 


OULU URS UR eT 


FOR 
QUICK STARTS 
LONG LIFE 


Buy a MASTER duty 





Absolute Master of the Starting Job 


The Master Duty Willard is the longest-lived, quickest- 
starting, most economical battery in the Willard Line. 


There’s a Willard for every automotive job 
one that fits vour individual driving conditions and be 


. Long Life. 


Willard “Safety- 
Fill” construction prevents over- 
filling and the resulting acid 
spray which may damage wiring 
and other under-the-hood 
equipment 


3B Exclusive 


4 Assembled in genuine hard 
rubber containers 


% Available with selected wood 
insulation tor vehicles in normal 
service and with Willard Rub- 
ber Insulation for vehicles in 
severe, high mileage service. 


@ Sold and serviced by Willard 


Dealers everywhere. 





Select the 
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Metron te The Dark 


By MARY LOWREY ROSS 


‘oe days I feel more and more 
like someone in a novel by Kafka, 
character caught in a twilight area 
between dream and nightmare. Con 
ferences fail ights 
tlicker off and on. Time shifts from 
Nobody can ex 
plain how any of this happens 
The Kafka character is forever con- 
scious of having violated unwritten 
orders set down by authorities who 


polls collapse, 


if famil) , ’ ¢ *y) 
Its Tamlllar pa ern 


are both absolute and indefinable. He 


has no way of discovering the source, 


meaning or duration of his predica- 
ment, and his sense of time becomes 
confused and variable. He feels him 
self threatened and the menace 


never edged is never absent. 


truely at the na- 


though 
He can only guess vag 

ture of the threat and the penalty 
attached. Sometimes he hurries off 
to consult an 
him that things are now taking a turn 
and will presently be better. Then 
immediately they become worse 

This is precisely my predicament in 
relation to the Hydro-Electric Power 
Commission 

There is for instance the question 
of Time. Monday is now Saturday, 
and Tuesday is Sunday. There is no 
time that is Now, in the old sense. A 
Saturday confused by washing has no 
longer the smell, color or even the 
shape of Saturday. In the same way 
Sunday, Monday and Tuesday have 
lost not only their pattern but their 
familiar order in procession. Then 
the day itself is regulated by the 
morning, afternoon and evening cut- 
offs. We don’t go by the clock any 
more, we go by the electrical system, 
and we have no way of knowing how 
the electrical system operates since 
our one dependable clock is electric 
ally run. 

There are to be sure certain minor 
compensations. The electric bills are 
lighter, and there is the excitement 
of racing the Hydro System to get 
the washing done. Sometimes I win, 
sometimes the System does. This 
morning it beat me by half a sock. 
The sock is. still stuck partway 
through the wringer. where it hangs 
like a taunt 

I have become confused and haunt- 
ed; and worse than the sense of time 
lessness is the feeling of guilt. Our 
present difficulty, it is implied, is 
largely the result of our own waste 
fulness. Living in a province practi 
cally surrounded by water-power we 
have assumed that electricity is as 
limitless as air. In spite of warnings, 
we continue to assume it and will 
have to pay heavy penalties 


wow I know that in my case this 
: isn’t ti I 


rue. Once long ago left 
the washing machine running for 
several hours but on that occasion I 
paid the penalty I had to dredge the 
remains of a Candlewick housecoat 
out of the machine with a sieve. Since 
then I have established a long record 


of turning off lights and disconnect 


idviser who assures 


ing cords left attached by other peo 
ple. In spite of a good conscience, 
however, the sense of guilt persists, 
and along with a consciousness of 
menace. 

I receive messages telling me that 
if I persist in what I am doing all 
power will be cut off at midnight. 
Streets will be darkened, streetcars 
immobilized and emergency patients 
stalled in hospital elevators. Then 
if I attach an electric heater in a cold 
room I can be taken out and fined a 
hundred dollars, But I don’t Know 
what authority issues these orders 
Is it the Hydro-Electric Power Com- 
mission Which has never been allo- 
cated power in the courts? Or is it 
the elected government, which does 
not sit until January? I am merely 
bewildered by these problems, but I 
am not protesting. Kafka characters 
don’t protest, they merely wander 
about in a deepening fog of hints, 
threats and ambiguities until they are 
finally picked up by a couple of 
anonymous strangers and silently and 
impersonally put to death. 


AS tar as electricity goes, I am 
- * probably as technically illiterate as 
some matronly contemporary of Ben- 
jamin Franklin. I can understand, 
however, that this is no ordinary 
shortage, and that my predicament 
is fixed and beyond remedy. There is 


“no hope that relief parcels will be 


sent by sympathizers from other 
provinces, or that someone will slide 
up to whisper that he knows where 
I can pick up a couple of hundred 
kilowatts, just go down to the hotel 
and ask for Joe. I don’t ask for that 
sort of remedy. All I really want to 
know is how the whole thing hap- 
pened, 

Where is my electricity supposed 
to come from? From Niagara. from 
the St. Lawrence, from the Ottawa 
river, from the tides raised by the 
moon? And why, since there seems 
to be an abundance of water-power, 
hasn’t more of it been turned into 
electricity? I know these questions 
are elementary but I should like an 
answer just the same. Is it just be- 
cause they are so simple-minded that 
in a situation of darkening complex- 
ity nobody can supply the answer? 


QOMETIMES I am told that the 
““ whole trouble lies with the Hydro- 
Electric Power Commission, a public- 
ly owned body which has never felt 
any incentive to bestir itself and lay 
up electricity for a rainy day. One 
might accept this if it weren’t for the 
fact that no other province, no mat- 
ter how aridly situated and publicly 
owned, is suffering as Ontario is suf 
fering. Other voices say that the 
whole question is political, and that 
if the plant at Des Joachims had been 
developed without interference or de- 
lay the lights of Ontario would be 
burning as brightly as ever. The chief 
difficulty about carrying on this ar- 





“Laurentian Landscape” was included in a recent exhibition of paint- 
ings by Goodridge Roberts at the Dominion Gallery in Montreal. 
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gument is that nobody knows how to 
pronounce Des Joachims. Some pro- 
nounce it Day’s Washim, some Day’s 
Hokum, some Day’s Swishim, all of 
them pronunciations with a Kafka- 
escape blend of significance and am- 
biguity. As I see it, there is little 
hope of arriving at a settled pronun- 
ciation of Des Joachims since this 
would throw the whole subject open 
to public debate, with all sorts of un- 
desirable results, including clarifica- 
tion. (Meanwhile the lights of Mont- 
real burn cheerily, while Ontario 
gropes in the dark.) 

It is now seven o'clock, and com- 
pletely dark, the lights having gone 
off on the stroke of the clock. This is 
the time, I have been told, to relax 
quietly and allow my thoughts to 
wander. Since I have become a Kaf- 
ka character, however, my thoughts 
tend to wander down dark and du- 
bious alleys that widen suddenly into 
chaos. 

How can I really be sure, I ask my- 
self, what Power turned off my light? 
It is true, isn’t it, that Ontario is hat- 
ed more than any other province? 
And isn’t it significant that the deep- 
est gloom has settled on Toronto, 
which is of all parts of Ontario the 
one that is hated most? Can we 
really be sure that the trouble can be 





A) much anticipated choral event 
will be the production by the Men- 
delssohn Choir and T.S.O. on Nov. 
30 in Massey Hall, Sir Ernest Mac- 
Millan conducting, of William Wal- 


ton’s “Belshazzar’s 
will be 


Soloist 
bar.tone. 


Feast.” 


Ernest Adams, 
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OUTBOARD 


traced to anything so local and fam- 
iliar as the miscalculations of experts 
and the interference of politicians? 
Perhaps the darkness has a signifi- 
cance beyond any mere local short- 
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Even if it’s only a cand 


7 suppose youd call mea 
“hife Tusurauce Career Wan" 


6¢Q’‘OME years after I started work 

I discovered that I liked being 
about and meeting people. One day a 
friend of mine said ‘‘Why not sell Life 


Insurance?”’ 


“I decided to do so, and by good luck 


applied to the 


Association. 


ance estates. 


Confederation Life 
They 


gave me a _ stiff 
course of training but I stuck at it. 
‘*From the start I have enjoyed helping 
people to budget and plan their insur- 


wives and children of 
policyholders benefit from the father’s 


foresight. 


I have already seen the 


some of my 


“I’m glad I joined the Confederation 
Life Family and I recommend any 
man to do so who is ambitious and 
wants to make a better than average 


%9 


income. 


BEFORE YOU INSURE, CONSULT— 


Confederation Life 


Association 


HEAD OFFICE 


TORONTO 














Ana Santa really knows how! You'll be a ‘real life’? Santa 
Claus when you treat your family to a Johnson Sea-Horse outboard motor this Christ 
mas. There’s years of fun built into every Johnson and Johnsons are famous 
for dependability, for smooth performance and for the finest outboard motor features. 
Johnson’s continent wide Sales and Service means year after year of 
sparkling performance. 





See the 1949 models at your dealer’s to-day. Choose the finest outboard 


. choose a Johnson Sea-Horse. 


Write for free literature and ‘‘Know your Outboard Motor’ booklet 
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A DIVISION OF OUTBOARD, MARINE.AND MANUFACTURING COMPANY OF CANADA LID. 


CANADA'S LARGEST OUTBOARD MANUFACTURERS FOR OVER 20 YEARS 
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Mure Food and Goods far the U.K. 
\ ; 


Vith Transportation Costs Cut 


| {ERE is a school of thought in 
Canada which opposes granting 
is to Britain because that coun- 
has a socialistic government. The 
» ie type of thinking is more crude- 
, expressed by individuals who 
)} eet to volunteer relief to the peo- 
p| of Britain, saying: “Let them 
st rve until they come to their senses 


{ go to work’. The people of 
B tain are not asking for charity. 
f eir government reasonably asks 


large scale aid in rehabilitating 

de and is getting it, because the 

( nadian and American’ govern- 
nts are realistic. 

those who personally aid British 

ple are not offering charity. They 

‘recognizing that the middle class 

» ople and laboring men and women 

» suffering great privations be. 

« use they are caught in a situation 

t of their own making. Consider, 

instance, those unfortunates who 

» obliged to live on a fixed income 

the aged, the pensioners, the re- 

ed, the worn out workmen. Despite 

r complaining here of high prices 


id material shortages we are re 
tively living in luxury. It is 
itural and highly commendable 
at Canadian individuals should 
nd food and other materials to 
their hard pressed British cousins 


hose period of austerity has been 
‘olonged. 


There has been some _ justifiable 
mment on the cost of sending 
ircels to Britain. Through some 


ood liaison work, the cooperation of 
the British and Canadian govern- 
ments has been secured to reduce 
ansportation costs and to eliminate 
mpetition in the purchase of food 
nd other scarce items, by the United 
mergency Fund for Britain which, 
n November 14, initiated a cam- 


iign for funds. This organization 
ill not interfere with the work of 
thers, nor will it in any way dis- 


turage personal parcel services. On 
le contrary, it is designed to cut by 
s much as 30 per cent transporta- 
‘ion and other costs. Its objective is 
ore goods for the same money. This 
iuse can readily be supported by all 
‘asonable Canadians whose view 
‘int is not warped by political con- 
derations. 
(Sir) ELLSwWorTH FLAVELLE, 
National Chairman, United 
Emergency Fund for 
Britain 


oronto, Ont. 


hair Escalators 


‘HE opening sentence of the Grouse 
Mountain article (S.N., Nov. 6) 
aims that “Canada’s first chair 
scalator is being built up the side 
Grouse Mountain”. The type of 
iair escalator described is one which 
is been known in Eastern Canada 
” many years, probably the best 
nown being the chair lift on Mount 
remblant, P.Q. I remember using 
lount Tremblant escalator some 
ght or ten years ago. 
Ont. rH: 


ttawa, W 0oODARD 


Javies on Radio 


column 
the fol 


radio 
in which 
statements appeared: “It 
have come as a shock to the 
guys in the C.B.C. drama de- 
artment to realize that a Canadian 
laywright could make a reputation 

r” himself without the aid of ‘Stage 
iS’ or ‘Wednesday Night’. The C.B.C. 
las consistently ignored the existence 
t Mr. Robertson Davies It was 
nly after Mr. Davies’ fame as a play- 
Vright had been thrust upon the pub 
ie consciousness by his prize-win 
‘ing entry in the Dominion Drama 
‘estival and by the phenomenal suc 
“ess of his ‘Fortune, My Foe’... that 
the C.B.C. deigned to notice him 
Perhaps it is because Mr. Davies has 
‘Ways refused to be ‘significant’ 
that he has been ignored " 

The writer should know that var 
'0US C.B.C. people have been in touch 
With Mr. Davies for over a year, long 
before “Fortune, My koe” was recent- 


2* YOUR recent 
; (S.N., Oct. 9) 

wing 
nust 


vise 


ly produced in Kingston and before 
Mr. Davies won the Dominion Drama 
Festival for his “Eros at Breakfast”. 
The C.B.C.’s drama department head 
over a year ago was fascinated and 
delighted by Mr. Davies’ “Diary of 
Samuel Marchbanks” and expressed 
his delight by giving the book to 
many of his friends for Christmas. 
Mr. Davies has never been particu- 
larly interested in writing for radio. 
His “Eros at Breakfast” is absolutely 


ruined battery ... that’s what can happen to your car if 
winter's first freeze finds you unprepared! So play safe— 
get a Sunoco Winter-Safe Special—and get it soon! At 
one stop, your Sunoco dealer will make your car wintere 


safe. But don’t be late—because winter won't wait! 
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unadaptable to the broadcasting 
medium. Further, Mr. Davies wishes 
to write only with the stage in 
mind. It has been as a result of 
considerable conversation that he 
was persuaded to submit to C.B.C. 
his most likely plays for adaptation 
by someone else (in the case of 
“Overlaid”, which arrived at Toronto 
last July, it was Mr. Esse W. Lungh 
who spent many nights and much 
thought on the radio adaptation) 

Mr. Andrew Allan, as head ot 
C.B.C. drama department, epitomizes, 
if anyone does, the theme of Mr. 
Davies’ three-act play, ‘Fortune 
My Foe” ‘(shortly to be presented on 
“Stage 49”), viz, that there are many 
brilliant and able Canadians who 
courteously decline the offers from 
over the border and stay 


home by 
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for complete winter-safe service 
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choice to have the fun and satisfac 
tion of helping right here to enlarge 
the spirit and reputation of Canada 


Toronto, Ont. JEAN L. Howson 


Political Refugees 


MUST strongly disagree with the 


contention that if the French gov 
ernment makes no demand for the 
return of four French collaboration 


ists now in this country there is no 
reason for any excitement about it 
and that these men should be allowed 
te become Canadian citizens (S.N., 
Oct. 30). These men are not political 
refugees but criminals who have beei 
convicted of treason by a legal court 
of justice in a democratic country. (A 
country, incidentally, which the Sav- 
URDAY NIGHT has been urging that 
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we ally ourselves with as part of a 
Western Europe defence pact.) These 
traitors may have been responsible 
either directly or indirectly for the 
death of hundreds of Canadians and 
of their allies. If the right to asylum 
ipplies to collaborationists, it should 
equally apply to any Nazi criminals 
courts of Germany. 

In admitting these collaborationists 
has shown 


escaping the 


the Canadian government 


cowardly subservience to pressure 


from the very group which did its 
Lest to hinder our prosecution of the 
war. The men who fought overseas 


for six years have been betrayed by 


their own government. It is anothe! 


iilustration of the old saying about 
birds of feathe) 
Toronto. Ont MURRAY R. MAYNARD 
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* cessful at its start that it soon put cratic ruler. Soon de Cosmos and __ scribed the:money. If it hadn’t been 
the rival Gazette out of business. Douglas were battling. De Cosmos for them the Colonist might have 
folded before it got fairly started, 


wrote “we believe the acknowledged 
deficies of Governor Douglas render 
him unsuited for the office of Chief 
Magistrate—we are compelled to set 
his acts of usurpation, of duplicity, of 
wrong and of incapacity in their true 
light before the people.” 


Since that day the Colonist has large- 
ly ruled Victoria; it has been laughed 
at as a doddery old fogey, ridiculed as 
old-fashioned and blind Tory, stub- 
born and uppity — but ‘still it flour- 
ishes and today is perhaps more a 
power in the community than ever 


In 1864, after a hectic few years, de 
Cosmos sold the Colonist. In 187:) he 
started the Standard and procevdedq 
to feud with the Colonist. The Sting. 
ard collapsed and the Colonist ‘<ept 
right on going. De Cosmos never 
married and he died in a small cot- 


. The Colonist, At 90, Is 
‘ Still Victoria’s Bible 


By J. K. NESBITT 


: Alter 90 years of publication. Some wag, impatient with anyone _ before. Douglas eventually became _ so he | 

the “old lady of Broad Street”= who wanted a name better than plain De Cosmos was the paper’s first wrought up he sought to use an an- tage in Victoria in 1897, still mu ter. 

t . Victoria's Pale Caled & Bill Smith, nearly had the Act chang- editor. He pushed a bitter pen. He cient British statute designed to con- ing dire threats against those in 
. NT ee ee ae a ed to Amor de Bacchus—lover of gave due notice that storms could be’ trol the press. It called for posting authority. 

A called—is one of the few mom- wine. expected. He wrote in his first edi- of a bond of 800 pounds before an The Colonist drifted along du: ing 

editor could do public business. He _ the years, with new editors now ind 


torial that December day so long ago: 
“In our politics we shall be found 
the sure friend of reform.” This bod- 
ed no good to the Governor of the 
Crown Colony of Vancouver Island— 
Sir James Douglas, who was an auto- 


then, with new owners shaking up 
things, as new newspaper owner: al. 
ways do. In 1892 the paper was sold 
to Hon. James Dunsmuir; in 1306 
control passed to J. S. H. Matson ind 


ee 


This strange man, who was to leave 
so large an imprint on British Colum- 
its evening rival. bia—for he eventually became Pre- 

Started by an eccentric Nova mier of the province and Victoria’s 
S , A Pes. Ste M.P. in Ottawa—arrived in Victoria 
Scotian who changed his name i mAs : ; 

; Siu in the 50’s. His Colonist was so suc- 
from Bill Smith to the more e 
unusual one of Amor de Cos- 
mos, the Colonist has no set 
politics but attacks anyone or 
anvthing it thinks is not giving 
the public satisfaction. The 
writer is a well-known Van- 


might have got away with it, but that 
extraordinary editor with the oddest 
name in all get-out apparently had a 
lot of friends about the town, for the 
populace rallied to his cause and sub- 


ing papers in North America 
with a larger circulation than 











couver newspaperman. 


How television 






































y YRIA has long called its Daily 
Colonist “the old lady of Broad 
Street.” Recently the dear old lady s mal 
gave a jaunty can-can swish to her k ‘ Vl 
‘ skirts, winked a saucy eye and now, md es jo Ss : 
as she approaches her 90th birthday, 4 C e 
she’s livelier than ever 
The Colonist is one of the few or anadians a 
morning papers in North America — 
with a circulation larger than its eve- - 
ning rival. It used to be said that ky a i } The eye of the tele- 
x only in Victoria could people take wat iy vision camera is an : 
j —— to read a newspaper at the jr —? image-orthicon tube. eg 
" breakfast table. If that was ever Li ~ | The heart of the re- a a 
true, it isn’t now, for Victoria has. ty ; 
grown into a bustling city of 100,000 ceiving set is a cathode-ray tube. 
and the Colonist is booming along Most metal parts of these tubes are 
with the town. nickel or nickel alloys. : 
cs ae tg ie Jae cae In television receivers there are also el 
ee ee ee ae ee from 16 to 32 or more radio tubes IW 
ist reached the streets. It was a ‘ se oa a 
weekly then. By May 16 of the next of which the metal parts are nickel, kin 
year business was so good the Colon- nickel alloys or nickel coated. Nickel 
ist started publishing three times a is also used in X-ray tubes and 
week. On July 31, 1860, it became a in long distance telephone systems, Ih 
daily including those using the new 
One might just as well ask the coaxial cable. I 
gentry of England to forego morning Television has been developed 1 
tea in bed as ask thousands of Vic- thr » | d haustiv i oe , wa 
toria to do without the Colonist at FOUG ong = exnaustive re- oe = LLL: He 
breakfast time. The Colonist is older search by individuals and_manu- - 
than Victoria, for the city itself was facturers of electrical equipment, h 
not incorporated until 1862. For 90 and in this research the Interna- ( 
‘ years the Colonist has been Victoria’s tional Nickel research t 
. Family Bible, recording the births, laboratories have co- 7 Was 
aeay a id 
iW 
Wh 


deaths and marriages and often the 
scandals of succeeding generations. 





operated to the fullest (475° > 
extent. \ SF 
The development of ie 
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“Ye Strange Founder television has given rise 
net Amor de Cosmos was the paper’s to an entirely new mar- ALS 4 
founder. An eccentric from Nova ket for Canadian Nickel. New jobs YY i 
Seotia, born Smith, christened Wil- are created for Canadians both in A 
liam and called Bill, he went to Cali- ys the Nickel industry and in in- yi) 
; 






dustries which make equipment 
containing Nickel. 

Thus does research develop better 
products, create more employment. 


i fornia in the gold rush. He was a 
sis peppery character, a man who always 
mn had a cause in life. The fact that his 
name was Bill Smith irked him no 
end. In California there were so 







me many Bill Smiths the postmasters 
a were always getting them mixed up 
at So Bill Smith from Windsor, Nova 

‘. Scotia, by special Act of the Cali- 
“ly tornia Legislature, had his name 
ma changed to Amor de Cosmos—lover 
4; of the world 


That, figured Bill Smith, would 
make his name live in history, if 
nothing else did. How right he was. 
There was almost a mistake though. 
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if. 
; i | 
if The Romance of kel j 
pi ickel” a 60-page Casting ke les at the 
i fully illus "Pat Gedaraa vanes ee 
ety trited. will be send : 
\ free on request 1 4 
anyone witer sted i 
; “The Old Lady of Broad Street” will Pu 
be 90 vears old on December 11. THE INTERNATIONAL NICKEL COMPANY OF CANADA, LIMITED, 25 KING STREET WEST, TORONTO |) *" 
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Bi Smith became Amor de Cosmos. 


iy the paper is bossed by his 
nger son, H. T. Matson. 
n Imperialist of the old school, 
Colonist seldom has anything 
d to say of Prime Minister King; 
fact. it intimates pretty boldly, 
king good Liberals see red, that 
\i. King has turned this country’s 
k on Britain and sold out Canada 
the United States. 
‘or years the paper has _ been 
stiunch Conservative. Nowadays, 
vever, the Colonist has no hesita- 
in stepping out of line, to the 
1oyance and fury of the Tories, 
» had come to lean,on the Colonist 
a blind man depends on his seeing: 
ye dog. 
Like its founder, the Colonist is 
npaigning and rampaging. Under 
personal eye of Publisher Matson 
fights the police and the city fath 
and the politicians and needles 
iway at those in authority until some 
kind of satisfaction is forthcoming 
the people. 


lhe Matsons 


Today in Victoria the Matsons and 
Colonist are synonymous. There 
s old J.S.H.— locally called Sam. 
I was a big man, with a kind of 
\ldog face, a deep-seated growl and 
heart of pure gold. He was rough 
d there were those who said he was 
ruthless. His employees thought he 
was wonderful. When aman got too 
{ to work Sam pensioned him off. 
When these one-time employees died 
Colonist auditors were amazed to find 
1o6w many old crocks were living on 
fficial Colonist pensions. He look- 
after the widows of his employees, 
d funeral and hospital bills and 
red fiercely at anyone who thank- 
him. 
sam Matson dropped dead in 1931 
| his elder son Jack carried on. A 
years later he too died suddenly 
ere Was a younger son, H. T.—but 
had never paid much attention to 
’ business. Truth to tell, he was a 
yboy type, a delightful rascal, who 
{ caused his father much upraised 
-browing. Locally this youth was 
led Tim; he was quite a character, 


born story-teller, a genius with 
ginal limericks. To make a stag 


thering complete the presence of 
ing Matson was a must. 

When Jack died, Tim stepped into 
shoes. He settled down, though 

Now he’s on the 

day. He used to write a 


found it difficult. 
) every 





) ‘ 
> Publisher Matson, born story-teller 
band a genius with original limericks. 


column for the paper. Sometimes it 
was very good indeed. He went over- 
seas during the war as a correspon- 
dent and there are those who say Tim 
Matson went closer to the front lines 
than most correspondents. 

In the Colonist plant he’s called, to 
his face, Mr. Matson. Behind his 
back he’s just Tim. Indeed, through- 
out Victoria he’s Tim. If you meet a 
friend on a street corner and he says 
to you “Tim tells me—” you don’t ask 
him who the heck Tim is. You know 
he means Matson of the Colonist. 

Tim is shortish, slight, dark, looks 
like his dad; he’s a little on the shady 
side of forty, walks about the streets 
hatless, sometimes in a baggy over- 
coat, with an indolent look, though 
seeing everything. He could lunch at 


the best clubs, but he can’t be bother- 
ed most of the time. He just has a 
snack at a crowded lunch counter. 
He’s shy. Not long ago the B.C. 
Historical Association asked him to 
unveil a plaque to de Cosmos. Tim 
didn’t want to go and suffered agony 
contemplating the ordeal, but he went 
through with it. 

Some years ago a newspaper guild 
was organized by the staff. Colonist 
salaries, the staff said, were too low, 
the hours too long and generally 
newspapermen were treated like dogs 
to such an extent, that, around about 
3 in the morning they had to suitably 
drown their sorrows with the result 
that Colonist hangovers were reputed 
the best in town. That wasn’t good 
enough for the new type of news- 


paperman. He wanted to spend some: 
time with the wife and kids. So the 
Guild came about, secretly. To every- 
one’s surprise the management didn’t 
object, raised salaries higher than the 
Guild minimum, instituted a 40-hour, 
3o-day week. Matson likes to see his 
employees happy. 

Matson and his advisers have given 
the Colonist some big doses of vita 
min pills until now the “old lady of 
Broad Street” is so strong and bump- 
tious—with one of the fattest classi- 
fied advertising sections in Canada 
that the afternoon paper isn’t happy. 

The Colonist keeps its dignity just 
the same. Liquor, for instance, can’t 
be mentioned on the front page. V.D. 
is still called a social disease. The 
Colonist has long been the journal of 





Victoria’s fast receding upper class. 
It has ranked with afternoon tea in 
marble-mantled drawing-rooms and 
the British Empire Club. For years 
society folk thought it tonier if they 
saw their names in the Colonist first. 
Once, so it is reported, a society ma- 
tron announced in a loud voice, at a 
fashionable tea party that yes — of 
course—she took both papers, but she 
read the Colonist herself and gave 
the other to her servants. 

All in all, the Colonist is a remark- 
able paper, old in years, young in 
ideas, hammering here and there, 
praising where it sees fit, annoying 
people no end, sniping at govern- 
ments, prodding the city council, 
getting in people’s hair, but always 
gaining in prestige and importance 
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U.S. Policy. As Well As Chiang’s 


Sullering Debacle In China 


By WILLSON WOODSIDI 


“wo one considers the position of 
‘rwhelming por hich Am 


overwhelming power whi 
erican sea, air and land torces held in 
the Orient at the end of the war, it 
would be a strange outcome of Am 


ican policy indeed if the Soviets 





were to replace the Japa 1ese in con 
trol of Manchuria ind Koree, th 
Chir ese 1unists Were to. seize 
most of and Communism to 
become ant in other large parts 
of East ind ft was WEL t 
to count on and support its recent 
hated enemy, Japan, as the “outpost 
xf democracy” in the Far East. 


Yet such an outcome is now within 
sight. In fact, at this date, the only 
vay the Americans could torestall it 
would probably be by sending a pow 
rful force of all arms to North 
China. The popular sentiment which 
would support such a 
even faintly visible even if the mili 
tary were to favor it, which is not 
it all sure 

Within weeks, the United 
which has maintained with unaccus 
tomed consistency through half a 
century the policy of supporting a 
sovereign and undivided Chine, may 
be writing off that country and allow- 


move 's not 


States, 


ing its fifth of the world’s population 


to slip within the Soviet orbit. 

Many Americans will put the blame 
on Chiang Kai-shek, and say tnat it 
was impossible to help him because 
he wouldn't carry out the retorms 
necessary to win the backing of his 
Chiang doubtless has many 
tailings. His former adviser, W. H. 
Donald, the Australian, said that he 
hadn't a glimmer of economic undei 
standing” and was possessed of a 
monumental stubbornness. 


The former cha 


pec ple 


racterisiic seems to 
have been borne out by the disastrous 
economi« Which has 
{one almost as much as the Commu 
nists to undermine the position oj 
the Nationalist Government in recent 
though the eight-year wai 
would have presented any govern 
ment with gigantic problems 

As to the latter trait, the Japanese 
is Well as the Americans learned 
of Chiang’s 
Objective observers such as John 


development 


Vvears 


something stubboitmness 


Fairbank Whose new pook The 
United States and China” is an in 
valuable handbook to the present 














SO PERFECTLY POISED AND 


BALANCED... 


that a gentle rhythmic 
movement of the wrist powers its ruggedly 
built mechanism. The supply is limited. 


situation, admit that Chiang is fai 
from the most reactionary of the 
Kuomintang leaders, and that his 
regime attempted many reforms in 
the years during which it had a 
chanee to do so, in the mid-thirties. 

The driving of the regime inland 

om the great cities of modernized, 
liberal China to the back country, 
during the Japanese Wai, where its 
support was shifted and came to de 
end on the ultra-conservative ianded 
Fairbank believes, was the 
decisive factor in alienating it from 
the people and the popular revolution 
underlying the history of the past 
fifty vears. 

It might be chastening, however, 
tor Americans to take a little time 
out from the all-too-easy criticism of 
Chiang’s failings, to consider how 
effective their own Chinese policy 
has been. After all, it is not just 

question of how Chiang has served 
China. Very great interests of the 
United States were at stake, ner pres- 
ige among a billion people in Asia, 
the fruits of her costly victory in the 
ar Eastern War, her national secur- 
ity which that war was fought to pre- 
erve, and her world-wide struggle 
against expansion of the Communist 
tyranny. Chiang, they say, has done 
hadly. How well have the Americans 
played their part? 


Ciasses, 


+ 
{ 


Story of U.S. Policy 


During the war they fought a long 
battle with Chiang to force him to 
unite his armies with those of the 
Chinese Communists, and allow them 
to supply arms to the latter on an 
equal basis. This does not seem to 
have been brilliantly inspired, consid- 
ering not only the situation in China 
today but the immense efforts which 
American policy is making to keep 
Communists out of control of Greece, 
Turkey, Italy, France and Germany. 

During the war, also, after sol- 
¢mnly promising Chiang at the Cairo 
Conference of 1943 that the whole 
North-East would be restored to 
Chinese sovereignty, the American 
government later at Yalta secretly 
handed Russia control of Manchuria 
by conceding her “equal” control of 
the main Manchurian railways, pcs- 
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session of the naval base of Port Ar- 
thur, and 
port of Dairen 
cus there could be nothing equal 
about a partnership between giant, 
aggressive Russia and weak China. 


“equal” use of the chief 
though it was obvi- 


In case it should be said that they 


were only accepting the inevitable 
since they 
prevent Russia 
leges in Manchuria if she wanied to, 


couldn't do anything to 
taking these privi- 


should be added that the Ameri- 


cans made this generous ofier at 
China's expense (and undertook to 
see that she accepted it) to induce 
Soviet Russia to join in the Far East- 
ern War when it would have seemed 


paramount American interest to 


keep Russia out of it. 

The conclusion is inescapaole that 
the State Department, or Roosevelt 
ard Hopkins at least, in thus restor- 
ing to Russia the position which she 
had lost in Manchuria and Korea in 
the Russo-Jap War of 1904-5, simply 
didn't understand her ambitions and 
pelicies at all. One may believe that 
they did it, 
memoirs, to prove once again to the 
Russians that the 
wanted to be friendly and didn't sus- 
pect them. But even better motives 
could never have made such an un 
derhand deal palatable to the Chinese 
authorities, who were paying the bill 
and didn’t share the American illu 
sions. 


as emerges from various 


United States 











One of a fleet of 7 Reos 
operated by Mr. Coleman, 
of Galt, Ontario. 


To meet the daily deadline when milk 
must reach the dairies, milk transporters 
must have reliable transportation. 
That’s where Reo’s ability to deliver 
top performance in power, speed and 
reliability, really pays off. And there’s 
another important reason why Reo is 
popular in the milk industry or wherever 
a fraction of a cent differential in unit 


cost may mean profit or loss. This is 


BUILT, 





been equipped and 
greater or lesser extent, by the Am 
ericans. An air force of some sort 
had been provided by the Americans. 
The latter had in the area an im- 
mense fleet of landing barges and 
transports, 
fleet in the world and the most 
powerful long-range aviation in the 
world, absolutely unchallengeable be- 
cause of its disposition of the atomic 
bomb. 





Having actually paid the Russians 


to enter the Far Eastern War (Gen- 
eral Deane reveals that the U.S. also 
made an additional Lend-Leas?2 grant 
of a year’s rations for the Soviet Far 
Eastern Army to “win” the Soviets to 
this action), 
suddenly, long before the Soviets had 
had an opportunity to carry out their 
long-range plans for supporting the 
Chinese 
States proceeded to hamstring the 
Chinese government in its one great 
opportunity to re-establish its sover- 
eignty over the whole country. 


when this war ended 


Communists, the United 


The Great Opportunity 


Some 35 Nationalist divisions had 
trained, to a 


backed by the greatest 


What faltering and _ half-nearted 


use the Americans made of this force 
and this opportunity! 


They did use their landing barges 


and air transports to move sizeable 
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— 
Nationalist forces to take contr: of 
the chief cities of North China ing 
Southern Manchuria, and to mov. j) 
50,000 American marines (o guar‘: th, 
coal-fields and the rail lines nN 
them. This policy seems, howeve ty 
have been more that of the miii py 
command in the Far East th 
political policy ordered and dire ted 
from Washington. 

In fact its immediate suctess si -y 
to have alarmed Washington o | jts 
temerity. General Marshall was 
out to use his great prestige, no 
help the Chinese Government enc +h, 
civil war quickly and re-establis) jt; 
sovereignty over the entire cou ‘;; 
including Manchuria, but to indu . ; 
to stop fighting the Chinese Con 
rists and instead take them into h, 
government the very position w  ¢} 
Washington trembles to think 
them occupying today. 

A solid year was lost in this t 
effort to form a coalition governn 
During this year opportunity pas > 

The Communists were being ai 
and trained with the huge store: 9 
Japanese arms and ammunition 
tured by the Soviets in Mancht 
and perfecting their plans for hy 
campaign now reaching its clin ix 
Nationalist China, denied any con jd 
crable American aid as a means of 
“persuading” it to adopt the refoi ns 
urged by Washington, continued 
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long life and low operating and main- 
tenance cost, for which Reo has been 
famous for more than 40 years. It’s 
all in the way Reos are engineered 
and built. The nearest dealer or 
distributor can show you how ‘“‘More- 
Load Design”’ and other Reo features 
pay off. 
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3 str igly demanded by liberal ele- who has never been able to free him : 
4 ne 's. Chiang’s government, again self or his Nationalist generals from 
a in cr pressure from these liberal ele- | the war-lord mentality, has been care- 
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U.S. Consul Sets Object Lesson 
In Good Neighbor Techniques 


By ERNEST BUCKLER 
peek a great American diplomat, 


who has travelled the world 
over, and in circumstances which 
made it possible for him to know 


intimately both the leaders and the 
common people of all countries, is 
stationed in Canada as the post of 
his own choosing, it is no mean com 
pliment to us. When this choice is no 
capricious impulse of curiosity or of 
affection without Knowledge, but 
after having travelled and known 
Canada from Vancouver to Halifax, 
from the Alaskan Highway to Hud- 
son's Bay, after having discovered 
our faults as well as our virtues (al- 
though the only fault he will concede 
us is underestimation of our virtues), 
the compliment is higher still. When 
we remember such things as his pro- 
tection of our (and British) interests 
in the Rhineland during 1939, and 
the some 400 speeches he made in 
turtherance of our War Bond Drives, 
gratitude is added 

The man about whom I am writing 
is Alfred W. Klieforth, for the past 
two years United States Consul- 


General at Halifax, N.S., but recently 
Vancouver as 


transferred to one 
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more step in a career which has 
taken him to Stockholm, Moscow, 
Berlin, Riga, Vienna, Cologne, Prague 
and Winnipeg. Halifax, says the Hali- 
fax Herald, will be sorry to see him 
go and will congratulate Vancouver 
en its good fortune. “Mr. Klieforth 
had come to seem so much a citizen 
of this community that Haligonians 
will be dismayed at his departure.” 

Born at Mayville, Wisconsin, in 
1889, Mr. Klieforth graduated in Arts 
from the University of Wisconsin, 
has received the LL.D. from the Uni- 
versity of Manitoba for notable serv- 
ices while in that province, and has 
known that diplomacy was to be his 
life work from the time he was six 


teen. He is married, and has two 
sons, 28 and 24. 
Rather taller than a “tall man”, 


slim, with the spring in his move- 
ment which tall men sometimes 
have, he has the same “spring” in 
his not really thin but un-fleshy face. 
The keenness of the face and the 
oceasional flash of a latent firmness 
are entirely defrosted, however, by 
the just-as-frequent flash of humor 
and the impression, above all, of 
accessibility and understanding. It 
may be that some perfection of his 
charm is due to the continuous 
exercise of it as an occupational apti 
tude. But the core of it lies in the 
man himself. 


W orld Events 


Mr. Klieforth began his diplomatic 
career as Attaché to the American 
Legation at Stockholm, Sweden, in 
1916. Reporting from this post was 
more or less routine, but thereafter 
he seemed to turn up wherever 
world events were happening thick- 
est. Attached to the American Em 
bhassy in Russia before the close of 
the Czarist regime, he was Assistant 
Military Attaché and Military Obser- 
ver with the Russian Army from 
1917, through the period of revolu- 
tion, to the end of 1919, and knew 
very well all the Russian figures of 
importance, including Lenin. From 
1919-1923 he was Economic Expert on 
Russia and Poland for the State De. 
partment. In 1924 he was named 
Consul at Berlin, and remained in 
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that post until 1927. From 1927-1929 
he was Consul at Riga, Latvia, and 
in 1929 returned to Berlin as Secre- 
tary to the American Embassy. 

He has much interesting remem- 
brance of the period which followed, 


when the diffuse German fester was. 


coming to a head. In the course of 
reports to his government on the 
some 30 political parties (of which 
National Socialism was one), he be- 
came thoroughly acquainted with the 
key men of each. In fact, he was one 
of the very first foreign officials to 
make the acquaintance of Hitler 
(Hitler, “though an abnormal man, 
had the greatest talent, of its kind, 
for leadership’; Goering had “the 
greatest grasp of industrial organiza- 
tion”), and used to dispute the ideol- 
ogy of “Mein Kampf” with him. Two 
remarks of his seemed to burr on 
Hitler’s mind, viz: “If you do not 
change your book, Herr Hitler, you 
will never become Chancellor of Ger- 
many” and “In the event that you 
do not change your book but become 
Chancellor nevertheless, you will 
find the whole world against you.” 


“Not Doing Badly” 


In 1933, he was transferred to 
Vienna, as Secretary to the American 
Legation (he was in Vienna, inci- 
dentally, all through the Dolfuss 
affair). When Hitler heard of this, 
he sent him an autographed copy of 
“Mein Kampf” by special messenger, 
appending a _ typical message of 
swagger—to the effect that it is now 
June, 1933, I have not changed my 
book, I am Chancellor, and well, I 
don’t seem to be doing too badly in 
the eyes of the world, nicht wahr? 

Mr. Klieforth returned to Germany 
in 1935. as Consul General at Co- 
logne. And in 1940 the incident of the 
book had its climax, when the Ges- 
tapo were asked to retrieve the pres- 
entation copy secretly, breaking into 
his safe and ransacking his house 
thoroughly to do so. 

From Cologne, Mr. Klieforth came 
to Canada, where he was Consul 
General at Winnipeg until 1945. He 
asked to come to Canada at that time 
because he had heard so much about 
her from the Germans, and wished to 
check on their phenomenally detailed 
knowledge of us, particularly in re- 
gard to industrial and war potential. 
This they had assessed ‘and with 
healthy respect, he says) inside out, 
or perhaps more properly, outside in, 
because they regarded Canada as the 
key country in any conquest of North 
America. Mr. Klieforth believes that 
their intense preoccupation with 
Greenland and Iceland was symp- 
tomatic of a one time very-favored 
idea of precipitating a kind of Pearl 
Harbor, not in Europe, but -hrough 
the Arctic North. 

In the spring of 1945, Mr. Kiieforth 
went to London, as Counsellor at the 
American Embassy to Czechoslova- 
kia, and followed the Czechoslovak 
government to Prague twelve days 
after its liberation. From Mav until 
September of the same year, when a 
serious illness forced him home to 
recuperate, he was assigned to the 
State Department as expert in prep- 
aration for the Nuremberg trials 


Good Relations 


In May, 1946, he asked to be sent to 
Halifax, N.S. Mr. Klieforth believes 
that the limit of good relations be- 
tween two colntries has an almost in- 
finite maximum, but that the rela- 
tions between Canada and the US. 
approach this maximum immeasur- 
ably closer than the relations be- 
tween any other two countries in the 
world. It's part of his duty, of 
course, to heighten these good rela- 
tions wherever he can. In the rou- 
tine matters of immigration visas, 
etc., he also finds work to do, in Can 
ada as elsewhere. But the other 
function of the consular office. and 
the one which in European capitals 
was the major one, viz., protection of 
his countrymen’s trade and (especial- 
ly) personal interests, is here almost 
in atrophy. Americans, he says, live 
in Canada so much as if they were at 
home, and feel so naturally that the 
laws for us are equally the laws for 
them, that the thought of appeal 
never comes into their heads. 

Championship of Canada, he says, 
is particularly true in the case of 
Americans returning home. If they 


meet criticism of Canada then, by 
Americans who have not been here, 
they are quick, in the course of their 
defence, to point out which one knows 
what he is talking about. 

In 1944 he announced the $2,000 
“Klieforth Canadian-American His- 
tory Prize’—to be awarded to what- 
ever American or Canadian should 
prepare within the next two years a 
history of the North American con- 
tinent which should best present the 
facts from a single, impartial, per- 
spective. The manual was to be 
primarily for high school students, 
and the winning entry to be selected 
by a 50-50 committee of American and 
Canadian professors. This commit- 
tee (under the original chairmanship 
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of Sidney Smith, and later of Profe. 
sor Burt of the University of Min. 
nesota) awarded first prize io the 
entry of Dr. John Irwin Cooper of the 
Department of History at McGil), p, 
Cooper’s book is in the process of 
publication, and already some Cana. 
dian provinces and a number of 
American states have agreed 
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it as either sole or auxiliary text. 
Mr. Klieforth is a retired Ca ptajp 
U.S.A. Reserve, an honorary life mem, 


ber of the Canadian-American \ete;. 
ans’ Alliance, and an honorary jf, 
member of the American Legion. 1; 
there should ever come into b ng a 
Legion of the Men of Universa! Goog 
Will, I’m sure he’d be right up fron; 
as indicated nominee for membx ‘ship 
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tain, 7 E— not wholly unexpected rush of Louvre, tasted snails at a typical 
mem tourists to France this summer bistro and, for lighter diversion, 
eter. con inues strong and all signs point toured the night clubs and cabarets. 
life to s spilling over into the fall and Few travellers who visited France 
. If wi er seasons. So far, about 100,000 this year are going home without a 
ng a bu: ling travellers from overseas trunkful of glowing memories. They 
Good ha strolled the Paris boulevards, found the country back on its feet 
front sip ed an aperitif at a sidewalk cafe, and working, the lovely tourist 
Ship pe sed at the art treasures of the havens returned to peaceful ways and 
e happy day-——the cost of rooms and 
meals more than reasonable now 
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NASSAU IN THE BAHAMAS 


ho currency 


- to suit all 


MONTREAL 


that the French currency is devalu- 
ated and the dollar worth 300 frances 
in the legal market. 

Paris, contrary to popular belief, 
was not the single goal of visitors 
in France this summer. While it is 
true that most tourists either began 
or ended their visits with a swing 
around the City of Light, in between 
they spread out into Normandy, Brit- 
tany, the Basque coast, the Riviera, 
Provence, Alsace, and a host of other 
vacation centres. They flew from 
Paris to the Riviera via Air France, 
used their own hired motorcars to 
reach spots such as famed Mont St. 
Michel in Normandy or the ancient 
walled city of Carcassonne set on a 
hill of Languedoc, and when these 
conveyances did not fit into the daily 
plan, they hopped aboard trains and 
buses operated by the French Na- 
tional Railroads. 

The prediction that France would 
be the mecca of tourists during 1948 
is now an established fact. The sum- 
mer peak is past, to be sure, but 
visitors continue to arrive by ship 
and plane in appreciable numbers, all 
eager-eyed and ready to see what 
France has to offer. The restaurants 
and bars of the de luxe hotels may 
be cleared of Clark Gable, Rita Hay- 
worth and Jack Benny, but filling in 
for these celebrities in a more than 
satisfactory manner is the wise off- 
season traveler. 

France—and Paris in particular 
in the winter is a vacation country 
hard to duplicate. There is a brisk 
atmosphere over everything that the 
summer no matter how hard it tries 
doesn’t quite achieve. The worlds of 
fashion and theatre are in full swing, 
the hotel room situation is easier to 
solve, and the means of transport less 


packed with  holiday-goers. The 
United Nations assembly at the 


Palais de Chaillot in Paris is drawing 
countless visitors, but tourist officials 
do not expect the influx to cause in- 
convenience in obtaining accommoda- 
tions. As solicitous hosts interested 
first in the tourists’ pleasure they 


suggest, however, that reservations 
be made in advance to avoid dis 
appointment. 


For i \ verage Budget 


Looking beyond to winter travel in 
France, the Commissariat General au 
Tourisme, the government tourist 
bureau, is now planning, with the co- 
operation of resort operators, a gala 
post-Christmas to Easter season 
along the French Riviera. One of the 
main events will be the annual Car- 
nival of Nice in February, with pa- 
rades, battles of flowers, fashion ex- 
hibits and a series of brilliant mas 
querades and balls. Accommodations 
in first class hotels in the fabulous 
resort cities of Nice, Cannes, Antibes 
and Menton are priced at about ten 
dollars a day with meals, which, 
when compared with similar resorts 
in the United States, are decidedly 
low cost. 

While French Mediterranean re- 
sorts are among the smartest in the 
world, prospective visitors to France 
must not feel that they are beyond 
the reach of the average budget. 
Away from the glitter of Cannes and 
Nice, the tourist will find little towns 
like Vallauris, where Picasso is busy 
making pottery; Sanary, a village 
noted for fish hunting; Grasse, the 
great flower and perfume centre; 
Cagnes, the artists’ colony, and Aix- 
en-Provence, home of Cezanne and 
one of the favorite vacation haunts 
of the Rt, Hon. Winston Churchill 
There are dozens of other towns one 
could check on the map where tour- 
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ists can live en pension for as 
little as five dollars a day and relax 
amid true beauty and quiet. 

Also on tap for the winter tourist 
in France will be skiing at Chamonix, 
Megeve and Val d’Isere in the Haute- 
Savoie and, hard to believe but true, 
skiing at Beuil, Piera-Cava and Val- 
berg just a couple of hours drive 
from the balmy Riviera. All these 
resorts are modernly equipped, easily 
accessible by railroad and bus, and 
moderately priced. If you don’t ski 
visit the French Alps anyhow if only 
to see 15,781-ft. Mt. Blanc, the tallest 
peak in all Europe. 

As we review the events of the past 
nine months we can see that France 
is set for tourists this fall and winter 
just as she was through the summer. 
The new reduced air excursion rate 
New York-to-Paris-and-return, which 
will be in effect from October 1 to 
April 1, plus more space aboard ships 
in the trans-Atlantic and Mediter- 
ranean service, is sure to give a new 
lift to winter travel to France. Cana- 
dians with the time to spare and the 
desire to explore sunny foreign play- 
grounds have many a happy treat 
ahead. 

Principal events for the winter 
season 1948-49 on the French Riviera 
(Cote D’Azur) include: 


Coming Events 


FEBRUARY - 1949 
Feb. 8—Nice: Gala: “An Evening at 
the Trianon” (The Hotel Ruhl) 
Feb. 12—Nice: Night of Flowers at 
the Municipal Casino 
Feb. 13-20—Cannes: Galas and Balls: 
“Cannes Welcomes Europe and In- 
troduces It To America.” 
Feb. 13—Vence: Provencal 
(Opera performance) 


Day 


Feb. 20—Cannes: Big European 
Night 


Feb. 25—-Monaco: Cocktails and gala 
at the International Sporting Club. 

Feb. 26—Menton: Citrus Festival 

Feb. 27—-Menton: Gala and Ball: 
“Woman and the Rose” at the 
Casino 

Feb. 27—Nice: Confetti Parade. “A 
Night in 1900” at the Palais de la 
Méditerranée 

MARCH - 1949 

Mar. 2—-Cannes: “Cannes Welcomes 
Europe and Introduces it to Ameri- 
ca” (continued). French fashions 
by eras from 1900 to the present. 

Mar. 3-10—Nice: International Opera 
Performances and Galas 


Mar. 4—Monaco: Gold Ball at the 
Monte Carlo Casino 
Mar. 4—Beaulieu Sur Mer: The his 


tory and folklore of 
French spas. 

Mar. 5—Beaulieu Sur Mer: Evening 
Gala: “In the Garden of the Hes- 
perides”’ 

Mar. 10—-Menton: Citrus festival and 
closing garden party 

Mar. 11—Antibes: Picasso festival 
with folklore festivities at the 
Picasso Museum. 

APRIL - 1949 

Apr. 5—-Cannes: International Music 
Week and Beginning of Spanish 
Week 

Apr. 9-10—Grasse: A Look Into The 
Past: “Admiral de Grasse and 
Fragonard Meet at Grasse.” 

Apr, 12—Cannes: International Music 
Week and Beginning of Italian 
Week 


principal 
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d by sudden 
Apr. 19--Cannes: International Music jam a flying,' 
Week and Beginning of French relieved with 
Week ER 
Sse Ue 


Apr. 19—Villefranche Sur Mer: 
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BERMUDA 6: its best... 


DEEPDENE MANOR 


Smiths Parish — Bermuda 
A Luxurious Waterfront Resort Estate 


Write for information or Consult your Travel Agent 
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OF BERMUDA” 


ek - « » BACK IN BERMUDA SERVICE! 


S 3 oa modernized for your en- 

joyment. Every room with private 
bath, tiled swimming pool. latest movies, 
air conditioned dining room. 

Lots of room for fun! Chat with new- 
found friends. try the sports deck. laze in 
the sun. At night, dance. nightclub. tete-a- 
tete under the ocean moon. You'll agree a 
“Queen” trip is the “best vacation ever’, 
ROUND TRIP FARE 9125 ip, plus car 


ASK YOUR TRAVEL AGENT or FURNESS 
BERMUDALINE, 315 st. Sacrament St., Montreal 


+ pe RMUDA-rH FURNESS way” 
ENJOY MORE 
OF THE BEST 

IN BERMUDA... 















Here's the brightest 
vacation idea un- 
der the Bermuda 
sun! Four famous 
and utterly differ- 
ent resarts join 
forces fo make your 
next vacation com- 
plete. There’s a luxurious 
beach cabana club, 18 
hole golf course, swim- 
ming pool, tennis courts, 
dancing under the stars, 
riding, cycling, sailing ... 
more fun, more sun, more 
charm and romance than 
you ever dreamed a 
single vacation could 
have. Superb cuisine and 
service. : 


BELMONT MANOR 


& GOLF CLUS 


INVERURIE 


AND COTTAGES 


RAVELLO GARDENS 


Theodore Titze, Gen. Mgr. 
No currency restrictions 
in this sterling area. 
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See Your Travel Agent, ail 
BERMUDA HOTELS INCORPORATED 


William P. Wolfe Organization, Representatives 


67 Richmond St. W., Toronto, Ont., Plaza 3422 48-7RR 
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opment Board, 372 Bay Street, Toronto, Canada 
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EXPORT 


CANADA’S FINEST 
CIGARETTE 





PINEAPPLE GUAVA 


Produces Rich Luscious Fruit on Dwarf Plants 
This rich tropical fruit is 
roduced on plants that are 
Bighly ornamental too. A 
fascinating and novel house- 
plant with its glossy green 
and silvery- gray foliage 
Flowers as large as 
inches across, white to pur- 
plish crimson with crimson 
stamens; followed by deli- 
cious aromatic fruit about 
1% to 2 inches long. Flesh 
is translucent white of pro- 
nounced pineapple flavour 
and seeds so small as to be  aaeibonae. May be used 
raw, cooked, or in jams and jellies. A bowl of fruit 
will fill a room with delightful fragrance. Easily grown 
from seed. Full directions supplied. (Pkt. 25¢) (3 pkts. 
50c) postpaid. 
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CHRONOTHERM 


By BLODWEN DAVIES 


With Canadians generally to- 
day ready for the unfolding of a 
national cultural development. 
the writer deplores the lack of 
interest and understanding 
shown by many federal and pro- 
vincial bodies. 

The need for trained leaders 
theatre and art 
Craftsmen 


in handicraft. 
groups is urgent. 
especially. who have fought for 
vears to secure a voice in the 
affairs of the Canadian Handi- 
craft) Guild without 
require some sort of official sub- 
amount ol 


success, 


sidizing if a_ vast 

enthusiasm — and latent — skill 

among the general public is not 
he wasted. 


Base the last thirty years artists and 

craftsmen all over Canada have 
been waging a campaign for the re- 
cruitment of popular interest in the 
arts and crafts. No group in the na 
tion has given more freely of time, 
effort, enthusiasm and of their usual- 
ly meagre means, to educate Cana- 
dians into an understanding of the 
place of theatre, music, painting, 
sculpture, literature and the handi- 
crafts in the every-day life of every- 
day people. That campaigning has 
had results. H. O. McCurry, director 
of the National Gallery, pointed out 
during the Second World War that 
child art education in the between- 
wars period produced a_ definite 
change in army recreational life 
Men and women in service studied, 
painted, wrote plays and produced 
them, worked at handicrafts and en 
joyed music in a way that no other 
army in the world could boast. 

In the early days of the war, the 
artists provided travelling exhibits of 
paintings for army camps until the 
armed forces outgrew the efforts of 
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Generosity Of Craftsmen 
Too Long Exploited 


the artists to cope with demands. 
Then the painters promoted a 
scheme, which the National Gallery 
eventually took over, to provide silk 
screen reproductions of paintings for 
the forces. Fifty thousand of these 
reproductions were sent to camps all 
over the world. 

Today the idea has moved over into 
civilian life and now homes, offices, 
shops and cafes all across the coun- 
try are gay with these examples of 
the popular art of the nation, Cana 
dians today are ready for the unfold- 
ing of a national cultural develop- 
ment such as the creative workers 
of this country have dreamed about 
and worked for, for many years. 

The people least affected by this 
change in attitude are those in our 
legislative bodies. There are very few 
men in the federal or _ provincial 
bodies or governments who have an 
intelligent interest in these very sig- 
nificant circumstances. They are, of 
course, mostly too old to have been 
affected by the educational work of 
the last thirty years. Few people over 
fifty are influenced by the work then 
done. 


National | ‘nity 


It is the children who have grown 
to maturity in those years who are 
now demanding intelligent govern- 
ment support and recognition for the 
new conditions. National unity is not 
developed through politics or eco 
nomics, but through the cultural 
understanding of one group by an- 
other and one province by another, 
so that all appreciate and support 
cultural experiments which are sound 
and stimulating. 

But for years to come this country 
will continue to see-saw back and 
forth in the either-or controversy of 
the sports centre versus the cultural 
centre, before public understanding 
will demand a balanced centre in 
which all community intere€sts can be 
served. For the present the balance 
is weighted against the cultural 
forces. Directors of community cen- 
tres are too often trained in leader- 
ship in athletics and immune to the 
values of cultural activities, 

Last May, the Royal Ontario 
Museum announced an exhibition of 
handicrafts from the community 
centres of Ontario. The categories 
announced for the submission of 
entries indicated all to plainly the 
lack of comprehension of the dignity 
of handicrafts and the difference be- 
tween a hobby and a handicraft. At 
the John Madsen Folk Sechnool at 
Unionville the exhibition list was ex- 
amined with dismay. Handicrafts 
there were being taught by recog- 
nized expert professionals, metal 
work by Nancy and John Pocock, 
wood carving by Alfred Perry, weav- 
ing by Betty Madsen, woodworking 
by Richard Schreoder, needlepo:nt by 
Thor Handsen. The school wanted to 
exhibit but could not accommodate 
itself to the entry list. They com. 
municated with the museum, indi- 
cated their desire to cooperate but 
asked if they might enter an exhibit 
of the work of the school as a whole. 
The museum agreed and authorized 
the school to arrange its own entries. 


Program Failure 


The failure of the Ontario Com- 
munity Programs handicraft promo 
tion scheme for Ontario was only too 
plainly visible when the museum 
show was due to open. The total work 
sent in from other community centres 
did not more than equal the work 
sent in from the Madsen Folk School. 
At a meeting of the Canadian Handi- 
craft Guild held during the exhibition 
several speakers discussed the dis 
crepancies between the work of the 
government sponsored program and 
that of the Madsen school working 
under expert craftsmen. Little com- 
ment was required to drive home the 
point that competent leadership 
should have top priority in any such 
program 

Lack of understanding of the whole 
situation is so serious that some 


forthright steps must be taken soon 
te remedy the situation if the ardent 
hopes and enthusiasms of the new 
Canadian audience are not to be de- 
stroyed by ineptitude. The need for 
trained leaders in the handicraft, 
theatre and arts groups is very great. 
The theatre movement is developed 
with astonishing vigor, and in the 
visual arts leaders are more easily 
available than in the handicrafts. 
The case of the craftsmen is excep 
tional. They stand midway between 
two competitive groups: on the one 
hand the amateur who likes to work 
at a craft and to sell enough of his 
products to pay for materials, under- 
selling the craftsman with a neces 


What a thrill to 


receive beautiful, prac- 


tical brushes or toiletware ! 
What an added thrill when 
they bear the proud name “Keystone 


Down through the years “Keystone” 
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sarily inferior product; 
other hand the commercial man 


turer who brings in from Euro; 


the United States samples of 
crafts which are not copyrighte: 
and which he can mass produc« 
Consequently the fate of the « 
men is nearer that of the Can 
writer who has to compete wit] 
lish and United States writer 
publishers. The craftsmen ar 
numerous enough to organize 
tively and so they are still reg 
as the step-children of cultur 
treated accordingly. They hav: 
to depend for many years o 


Canadian Handicraft Guild wh 
not a guild of craftsmen but of s 
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ite. who patronize the craftsmen, not 
wi the openhandedness of the old 
tin. > patron whom they would emu 
lat’, but with the tighthandedness of 
he employer who still thinks his men 
wi produce more if they are not 
ali wed to think too well of their 
Ss. ¥ 
aftsmen have fought unsuccess 
{ for year's to secure an effective 
yo @ in the affairs of the Canadian 
H. idicraft Guild. The result is the 
yp. ment of high commissions for the 
of their products on a “taxation 
wi 1out representation” status which 
th v must endure, since the organiza- 
ti holds a’ Dominion charter and 
s| monopolizes the national handi- 
t field. 
‘hen the Ontario Community Pro- 
ms division decided to set up a 
s ool of handicrafts they turned to 
t Guild for advice. The Guild con- 
si ted some of the craftsmen who 
dly worked out a curriculum for 
ix-week course in Toronto, which 
ud give community leaders an 
, quate introductory course. Be- 
c ase of the old patronizing and 
f. ntly contemptuous attitude of the 
G iild to the craftsmen, the program 
s cut down from six weeks to two, 
noved from Toronto to Peterboro, 
i called for October—a month in 
ich any successful craftsman is 
intically busy preparing for the 
Ciristmas trade. Under these circum- 
s'anees instructors were offered ex- 
tly the same conditions that apply 
deck hands on the lake boats 
$35 a week and board. However, the 
cyaftsmen would not have workmen’s 
compensation or any other of the 
security measures available to deck 
nds. 


fears of Frustration 


The Peterboro school was a failure. 
me students who had agreed to 
ich in return for the instruction 
ey would receive, wept with frus- 
ation as the days wore on, realizing 
eir helplessness under unskilled in- 
ructors and their inability to carry 
out their agreement to teach what 
they could not learn. 
Of course, when incompetent in- 
‘ructors fail to hold a class in handi 
raft together, the usual result is 
‘hat the director of the community 
ntre reports to his committee that 
eople are not interested in cultural 
‘tivities and the money had better 
» spent on athletics. 
One professional craftsman recalls 
ith amusement a visit from a recre- 
tional director from a small Ontario 
wn. Clutching a page torn from a 
.agazine in his hand, he entered the 
orkshop. “Say, I hear you know all 
bout this craft,’”’ he began. “I’ve got 
ulf an hour. Tell me what you do. 
ve got to teach a class tonight. I’ve 
ot this and it doesn’t seem hard.” 
wo weeks later the young man re- 
ined. “I guess I didn’t know as 
1uch as I thought I did,” he said. 
Will you come down and talk to my 
lass?” The craftsman went, expect- 
ig to meet a little group for a dis- 
ission of his craft. He found instead 
hirty men and women all ready to 
o to work. “I felt so sorry for that 
rowd,” he said. “I didn’t even have 
iy tools with me, and yet there was 
il that enthusiasm and_ potential 
bility going to waste.” 
What is the solution? There is one 





William Primrose, world famous viol- 
ist, is to be soloist at Nov. 23-24 
concerts by the Toronto Symphony. 


thing that can be done here and now 
with very little cost and a minimum 
of effort. If recognized craftsmen 
could be encouraged to start classes 
in their own studios and workshops, 
taking small, well selected groups of 
potential community leaders, the 
year ahead could see a considerable 
number of competent handicraft 
leaders made available for commun 
ity centres. 

This would mean subsidizing the 
ateliers so that craftsmen could 
afford to teach without sacrificing 
their already meagre earning power. 


‘The good craftsmen are givers and by 


their nature cannot withhold what 
they have to share with those who 


rience 


U.S. ADVERTISERS 


CANADIAN MAGAZINES 
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seek it. But they cannot be expected 
to go on giving so freely, merely to 
turn out into the community a swarm 
of pseudo-instructors whose cumula 
tive effect is to discredit the craft 
and to undermine the whole cultural 
movement in Canada. 


Creative: Worker's Philosophy 


If professional organizations were 
asked to vouch for members who 
could or would undertake this per- 
sonal teaching scheme, under profes- 
sional conditions in their own ateliers, 
government agencies, not only in 
Ontario, but throughout the country, 
would soon have a list of training 


IT TAKES 


TO SELL 


CANADA 


“The great majority of leading national advertisers 


in Canadian media are international firms, doing 


business both sides of the border. 


All of them are heavy advertisers in U.S. media, 


including some publications that find their way into 


Canadian homes. 


But these experienced advertisers do not rely on so- 


called “overflow circulation” to sell their goods in 


Canada. Analysis of actual advertising expenditures 


for the last full year discloses that almost 9 out of 


10 use Canadian magazines. 


Here is proof... 


not in words but in the actions of 


the world’s biggest and most efficient advertisers: 


“It takes Canadian magazines to sell Canada.” 


schools available. The agencies would 
be relieved of the unfamiliar respon 
sibility of setting up new schools and 
providing equipment and staffs for 
them and could leave to the crafts- 
men the impregnation of the student 
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are citizens who, in their world, are 
the equivalent of doctors and lawyers 
in the professional world. They have 
had years of education and technical 
training and years of experience be- 
fore they qualified as first-class pro- 


mind with the reality of the crafts- 
work, in normal sur 
should not ove 
look the fact that the philosophy of 
the creative 
essentials in developing a real recre- 
ational movement. 

No government agency would ask or social 
to take two’ are concerned. The time, 
who have been guilty of either of 
these things, to awaken to the facts 


man’s life and 


roundings. 


a lawyer or 
weeks off to teach amateur lawyers 
and amateur doctors at $35 a week 
Professional 


and board 


fessional craftsmen 
acteristic is usually a 
spirit 
skills they 
one of the 


craftsmen of cultural life, is now. 


that is not the 
have to impart 

There is no good reason why they 
should be culturally exploited and no 
justification either for 
bad manners, where they 


for those 


of 


Their chief char 
generosity of 


the 


bureaucratic 











When a Canadian reads a Canadian magazine, he 
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FROM THE EDITOR’S CHAIR 





Can The Free Society Maintain 


ltself? Asks Middleton Murry 


By BL KL SANDWELL 


“T“HE Cassandra of the present Eng- 
lish-speaking world, John Middle- 

ton Murry has a clarity and an hon- 
esty of vision which perhaps no other 
living writer can equal. Certainly no 
living writer equals him in the cour- 
age with which he proclaims the 
truth as he sees it, agonizing though 
it is to him and equally agonizing 
though it must be to any reader. 

His latest book, dealing with the 
threat of Communism to “the free so 
ciety”, was entirely written before 
March 1947, and it has therefore tak- 
en more than a year for it to reach 
the public, a circumstance doubtless 
accounted for by the state of publish- 
ers’ supplies in Britain; nothing 
oceurring since March 1947 has done 
anything except strengthen his argu 
ment 

In “The Free Society” (Saunders, 
$4) Mr. Murry posits that human so 
ciety has now reached, in Britain, a 
perfect flowering in respect of politi- 
cal and economic organization, in that 
the society is practically classless, and 
that the organization is the expres 
sion of its desire for the most perfect 
attainable freedom for each and 
every member. But he is deeply ap- 
prehensive that this free society will 
prove incapable of maintaining itself 
against the new and powerful but 
completely amoral society which has 
grown up in the Communist states. 
Its failure to maintain itself will be 
due to the failure of its free members 
to realize the nature of the crisis and 
the scope of the new obligations 
which the free society Imposes upon 
its members 

“If the free society of Britain fails 
in the onset, then (I believe) the 
lamps of the great civilization will be- 
gin to go out all over the world. I do 
not believe that America. for all her 
power, her wealth, her enterprise, 
can stand up to the shock if Britain 
fails.” Britain’s failure “would teach 
America the fatal lesson that work- 
ing-class government is disastrous to 
a free society.” And if that be true 
we are finished, for “the free society 
cannot avoid government by the 
working-class, except by ceasing to be 


free.” 


Acid Test 


The acid test of the free society is 
“whether its members will struggle 
together towards the goal of eco- 
nomic equality.” It is the behavior of 
the British working-class that is driv 
ing the British Cassandra to prophe- 
sy doom. For the advance towards 
economic equality involves full em- 
ployment, and full employment re- 
moves the disciplinary force of the 
prospect of unemployment, and with 
that gone “the new discipline of con 
science must fill the vacuum created 
by the supersession of the old incen- 
tive of economic compulsion.” It is 
not doing so 

The proposition that economic 
equality is essential to the fully real- 
ized free society sounds like a Social- 
ist dogma; but Mr. Murry is no or- 
dinary Socialist. He insists that there 

1ust be a considerable amount of pri 
vate property, in order that there may 
be freedom to advocate an alterna 
tive government to the government 
in power. If the government owns all 
the printing presses it must say who 
is to use them, and how long in that 
event will it allow people to use them 
for the express purpose of driving it 
from power? In Britain it already 
“controls” all the newsprint, and 
there is some ground for alarm even 
in that.) 

But if there is private property, pri- 
vately controlled, there will be prof 
its and losses; and how can there be 
profits and losses, (this is our objec 
tion, not Mr. Murry’s) if there is 
complete economic equality? 

We have said that Mr. Murry is no 
ordinary Socialist, but we must 
hasten to admit that he considers him- 
self one, and one of the only true 
kind. He has no enthusiasm for na 
tionalization, which he calls the mere 
husk of Socialism, leading logically to 


totalitarianism. ‘‘Democratie Social 
ism can be nothing else than a sys- 
tem of social and economic organiza- 
tion based on a radical change in the 
social morality of a community, 
whereby its members become con- 
scious of their duty towards the 
whole, and are content to perform it 
for roughly equal rewards.” 

Is it surprising that when Mr. Mur- 
ry gets out of this Utopian atmos- 
phere he loses hope that any society, 
even the society of the British people 


T HAPPEN S 


Children and mothers are assured of com- 
fort and security in their own familiar home 
surroundings because a wise father planned 
for their well-being in the event of his death. 


Young People on campuses throughout the 
country acquire valuable university educa- 
tion, their expenses covered by the pro- 
ceeds of an economical insurance policy. 


Older Folk enjoy yet another day of happy 
retirement with adequate income provided 
for recreation and travel by the many retire- 
ment plans of the Sun 
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as a whole, can achieve this radical 
change in its morality before the loss 
of “the old incentive of economic 
compulsion” breaks down the whole 
system? Is it surprising that, having 
himself imposed upon this free so- 
ciety the impossible task of being “the 
primary vehicle for mediating God to 
Man”, he immediately surrenders to 
the despairing conviction that it can- 
not possibly fulfil that task and must 
therefore perish? 

But if he is Utopian in what he de- 
sires, Mr. Murry is realistic enough in 
what he fears. His concern about the 
economic and social effects of the 
withdrawal of the compulsion to work 
because of the need to eat is precisely 
the same as that which has many 
times been expressed in this column; 
and it makes no difference whatever 
that he quite rightly ascribes the ma- 
terialist attitude of the workers now 
in power to the equally materialist 


Life of Canada. 


Homes are preserved against forced sale for 
outstanding debt by insurance which pays 
off the mortgage at owner's death, leaving 
the house free of debt for his dependents. live the cheques 


Trained Sun Life Consultants advise indi- 
viduals and families on how to plan their 
insurance programs to secure fullest advan- 
tages of services offered by life insurance. 


Savings under endowment policies mount 
up steadily and systematically, ensuring the 
policyholder will have saved at maturity the capital and crippling settlement difficul- 
amount of money he had planned to save. 


and selfish attitude of the propertied 
class when they were in power. 
And his analysis of the totalitarian 
state, be it Communist or Fascist. is 
the most devastating yet written in 
the English language. The totalitarian 
state, he shows, is “morally auton- 
omous”; that is, it is above all con- 
siderations arising from conscience, 
it is beyond good and evil. It is ac- 
tually founded on the denial that good 
and evil exist, or that anything exists 
except matter and material consider- 
ations. ‘To imagine that trustful re- 
lations are possible with a power of 
this character is to walk into the pit.” 
Russia must seek to undermine the 
free societies of the world, and those 
societies which are on the path to- 
wards freedom, because they provide 
a forum of conscience by which the 
Russian structure (within and with- 
out Russia) is judged; and so long as 
there are free societies upholding the 
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principle that there is a morajity 
superior to the necessities of siato 
Russia can never feel safe. 

The argument could easily be ey. 
ried to the length of justifying :hoe 
“preventive war”, except that \j 
Mutry would certainly hold that ny 
war must be fought upon an is<ye 
clearly arising out of the suprem je, 
of the moral law. A war fough: to 
enforce Russian obedience to a e. 
cision of the United Nations woulc he 
a case in point; but the United ‘va. 
tions has at present no power to m: ke 
a decision to which Russia does \ot 
consent. 

Much of Mr. Murry’s thinking jn 
this as in previous volumes will 5e 
too mystical for the majority of req. 
ers. We may as well, however, f <e 
the fact that the whole subject of | je 
political organization of hum yn 
beings into societies known as sta os 
and nations is supremely mysti: 4l, 


Annuitants spend their current Sun Life 
any apprehension about 
future income, knowing that as long as they 


will keep on coming. 


Parents know the satisfaction that comes 
from providing for a life insurance policy 
on their children's 
great value to them in the years to come. 


lives which will be of 


Businesses are protected by Sun Life busi- 
ness insurance plans against withdrawal of 


ties in the event of the death of a partner. 
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THE BOOKSHELF 
CONDUCTED BY HERBERT McMANUS 


ilathiel Moves To Civilization 


As Colonies Grow Into Nation 


By J. L. CHARLESWORTH 


TC VARD THE MORNING—by Hervey é 
ilen—Clarke, Irwin—$3.00. is a 





ered that the history of their country 
rich mine for the material of 


1’ IIS third volume of Hervey Al- which novels are made, but Mr. Allen 
| n’s prose epic, “The Disinher- is one of the few who are not content 
ite .’ carries his hero, Salathiel Al- with merely pips naan! the pill of his- 
bir a step further from the frontier tory with a thin coating of romance. 


He Keeps in mind that he is a novelist 
and that the novelist’s business is the 
creation of character. The reader 
never gets the impression that he is 
reading about a group of puppets who 
can be transferred to another story 
or another century merely by a few 
changes in speech and clothing. 

In this book, besides Salathiel and 
Melissa, one meets again several of 
the friends made in the preceding 
novels, including the adventurous St. 
Clair and Yates and the Rev. James 


of re-Revolutionary America toward 
th civilization of Philadelphia and 
Ne » York. As the action of the book 
co’ ors a period of only a few months, 
it loses with Salathiel and his mis- 
Melissa, still on the outskirts 
of *hiladelphia, yet so much incident 
ha been packed into the story that 
on does not feel that the author has 
he n too long-winded. 

fany authors in the United States 
in ‘he past few decades have discov- 
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SATURDAY NIGHT 


EDITA MORRIS 


McArdle, more fanatical 
than ever. All these, and the numerv- 
ous others that make longer or 
shorter appearances on the stage, are 
representative of the diverse types 
that played their parts in the devel- 
opment of the country, but they are 
also persons in their own right, clear- 
ly drawn. 

One could wish that Mr. Allen 
would pay closer attention to the dia- 
lects used by some of his characters. 
With the native Americans he seems 
to be at home, but the language of 
his Scottish and Irish people appears 


the latter 


to come from the vaudeville stage 
rather than from nature. 
This, however, is a minor fault 


amid so much richness, 
forgotten by those 
Allen’s guidance, 


and may be 
who, under Mr. 
can enter imagin- 
atively into the great drama of the 
late colonial period. They will look 
forward eagerly to the closing acts 
promised in the two _ forthcoming 
volumes. These, it seems certain, will 
have for their theme the actual tran- 
sition of the States from colonies to 
a nation. 


Seeing-Eve In Fog 
By YORK REED 
ONE CLEAR CALL—by Upton Sinclair 





TOBODY”, said Upton Sinclair 
- recently, “has ever pointed out 
any historical errors in the Lanny 
books, and I will venture to put on 
record the prediction that students 
in high schools will be learning their 
history of the first and second World 
Wars from these books " 


But reviewers have found errors 
in the latest of the Lanny Budd 
series—“One Clear Call’, and if 


American high school students learn 
their history of international affairs 
from the Budd books they will con- 
tinue to be foggily informed. “One 
Clear Call’? has about as much value 
as a history of World War II as has 
the Buck Rogers comic strip. A 
generation of critics has condemned 
the Budd books as bad history and 
poor writing; but the public keeps on 
buying them and _ reading them. 
Which only goes to show that in the 
age of mass literature it is the corn 
that pops. 

The only reason that this reviewer 
can offer for the continued popular- 
ity of the Budd series (the first eight 
volumes sold 1,340,139 copies in the 
U.S.) is that they give the reader a 
great sense of being on the inside 
track in world affairs. The Budd 
series don't rely on sex, home-build- 
ing. how to make friends and money 

which are the usual selling points 

so it must be this knack of giving 
the reader the feeling of being every- 
man his own seeing eye dog that is 
the marketable commodity. The pub 
lic seems to lap up this vicarious 
participation in world affairs. 


Reflections On War 
By EDWARD EARI 


CHARADE—by Edita Morris—Macmil- 
lan—$3.25 
[= is an odd thing full of color 
and characterization. Very little 
plot, but as the plot is not particularly 
important, this does not detract from 
the excellent effect achieved. 
The story is ostensibly told by Lili, 
a Polish girl not yet in her teens. Im 
probable as it may sound, her reflec 
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tions on war and its harrowing effect four sons in the war; her adopted son, 


on all the peoples of the world are ex- a dumb, armless soldier, and Roslein, 
traordinarily mature while retaining the mild, gentle cow with “her per- 
the indescribable naivety of child- fume of kindliness’”. There is Putzi, 
hood. the fugitive schoolmaster. Dwarfed. 


To escape from the horrors of Nazi hideously misshapen, he is the hap- 


occupation. Lili and her family took piest of all the peculiar people be 
refuge in a deserted hunting lodge cause he believes that “to act between 
Her father, a poet, is devoted to the the acts is to be invincible’. The Jew- 
ancient classics, untouched by practi ish boy sculptor, the “rooster” boy, 
cal considerations. Her mother and and the girl violinist fairly well com- 
brother have minor roles as conven- plete this remarkable roster of sen- 
tional Frau and German Jugend sitive artists, all aliens in their past 
Magda, the father’s mistress lives and present world. Living in filth 
with them. Each of these is peculiar- and starving the strange little group 
ly selfish in his or her own way, each = achieves an extraordinary dominance 


typifying a vanishing class of Euro and power in a fear-ridden world. 








pean. Only Lili sees the world clear It’s a little different from the aver- 
ly--or as the author sees it clearly age reading fare and extremely re- 
The other characters in the book freshing in spite of the gloomy sub- 
are most unusual. There is Jadwiga, ject of war which keeps cropping up 
the mad peasant woman who lost throughout the book 
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CHOICE OF MEN EVERYWHERE 
Simms 


From nomes, from luxury trains and 
hotels .. wherever men shave with a Simms 
... comes a male chorus of approval. 
Discriminating men prefer Simms every 
time — for sheer luxury in lathering... 
for the deep foamy clouds of lather that 
penetrate the toughest beard and prepare 
it ‘right’ for the ‘right’ sort of shave. Every 
Simms Quality Lather Brush is ready to 
give you a lifetime of shaves that leave you 
crisply shaven and shadow-free. 


Ask to see Simms Shaving Brushes. 
Priced from 50c to $25.00. 


OWN TWO 


SHAVING BRUSHES 


You’re better off with two shaving 
brushes. You'll need the extra one for 
travelling. for weekends in the 
country for assurance that 
wherever you are, you can enjoy the 
luxury of shaving with the aid of 

a Simms! 







SAINT JOHN, N.B. 


MONTREAL TORONTO WINNIPEG 
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Ss ky Ss, W ho had been Beethoven Ss pa- carryings on of a certain Napol 





tron. and Beethoven was a composer Bonaparte, who ete. ete. Mr. Alda; 
who became thoroughly cut up by just cannot quite get over it! 





-ANOTHER+ CANADIAN -CLASSIC+BY+DENT. 





But Bogs Down In Palestine 


By JOHN PAUL 


MY GLORIOUS BROTHERS—by 
Howard Fast—McClelland & Siewart 
— $3.25 

JEFORE the war we read a leftist 
remark that “Christ was the firs 


Mussolini’. But left or right or mid 
dle of the road, few readers like to 
be chivied into believing one political 
belief or another, no matter how close 
a scriptural analogy a novelist draws. 

All of which brings us to Howard 





Introduces a 


A Country Lover 


by Helen Guiton 


Drawings by Jean Simard 


33.00 


Canadian writer whose 


living picture of life in a Quebec village pro- 


: Communist”, and then elsewhere that Fast’s new novel based on the Book _ vides the setting for a moving idyll of love 
“the militant Christ was guiding aS : : 
* nilita 7 Suc of the Maccabees, the account of the ind duty. : 
——e revolutionary Jews in the second cen Jean Simard, brilliant young French-Cana- 


. MAIL ORDERS POSTPAID written off as propaganda. Well any realers, vt pon ion of his 
pinked in politics, Howard Fast has ri we are closer to past great 
shown plenty of previous willingness events than we suspect. The author 

vig vg propagandize = novels. “¢ hark: himself as a young man once saw 
. ton an account of labor pasar = Empress Eugenie, who was a patron 
P Tired of Tri 2 . ~cigpnchcir sates a me n, had an al- of Isabey when he was 90. who in 
: : pe: sas > edict aa e-ige* A turn had been a friend of Razumov- 
Then why not trv the But not so fast with Mr. Fast! Such 
, : ss a writing off is too easy, and, fur- e—— » 
Readers Union. ther, is unfair, for the book has some 
I y's (the first English book club literary merit. In style and substance 
' with a World-wide member- Fast has conveyed much of the heroic 
* ship), open only to diserim- sweep of the original. which a _ ten- 
inating readers. We can now minute reading of the Old Testament 
mR iccept a limited number ot book will prove. His more fully ex- 
“7} new members in Canada. pressed understanding of the ancient 
on a toed ae wie Jews’ refusal to accept idol-worship- 
a. wv lAtenestod: please ping Hellenism, the technical exposi- 
rite for full qitormabion tions of the battles, the psychological 
, . insight into the five brothers and 
: READERS their father, and many qualities of 
‘ ae craft have made the basic account 
‘iy LNION into a cracking good tale. 
\, . 224 Bloor Street West, If the book had appeared ten years 
RY Toronto. ago it would probably have been 
iss acceptably labelled as pro-Jewish 
fot propaganda because of Hitler’s anti 
i Semitism. (Yet Thomas Mann's “Jo- 
‘ seph in Egypt”, a greater revitalizing 
ANY BOOK of a Biblical story. came out in Feb- 
ee REVIEWED ruary, 1938, and was praised as great 
‘ literature.) If “Brothers” had ap- 
2 OR peared just kepige se < ot ie 
fey century, at the time of the Dreyfus- 
. atl ee Zola (‘“J’accuse”) affair, a similar lit- 
a % " May be Ordered from erary Classification would have been 
7 given. Is Howard Fast's timing 
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tury B.C. who organized as a guerilla 
foree. Their aim was to. obstruct 
Hellenization of Judea by tough 
Greek kings and their sub-admini- 
strators, lesser in rank but meaner 
ind more sadistic in behavior. In the 
light of the current struggle of the 
Israeli and, in similar focus, that of 
Judas the Maccabee and his glorious 
brothers, this book might easily be 


wrong? Did he sincerely want to miss 
the restricting criticism and let this 
novel put his work back in the “whole 
world” category (e.g., “Citizen Tom 
Paine”). instead of limiting it to a 
special cause or environment? If so, 
current history was against him. 

Fast himself gives the answer and 
it keeps “My Glorious Brothers” out 
of the company of “Joseph”. Here’s 
why: In the beginning the old story 
teller, Simon the last of the Macca- 
bees, is busy on his memoirs, long 
after the last Greeks have been ex 
pelled. He is interrupted by a Roman 
legate investigating Judea for the 
Senate, prior to Rome’s taking-over. 
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Aldanov’s own philosophy (“Every- 
one has his tenth symphony’), But 
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THE BOOKSHELF many literate men among the rebels ’ . Y 
as there were in 1776!); we meet the ( anadian And Good 
] - od who oe at a Athens By JOHN YOCOM 

[ * of America” awthorne, Emerson, 
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JOSEPH ALBERT KILPATRICK 


LEADING STEEL 
EXECUTIVE 
LAID TO REST 


Funeral services for the late Joseph 

Kilpatrick, one of Canada’s outstand- 
e industrialists, who died in Toronto, 
1 Sunday, Nov. 7th, after a prolonged 
Iness, were held on Wed., Nov. 10th, 
i) St. Paul’s Church, Bloor Street, To- 
nto. The Right Reverend R. J. Reni- 
son, Bishop of Moosonee, came by plane 
trom his distant diocese specially to 
fficiate at the services, and he was 
sisted by the Rev. Canon Wilkinson, 
ctor. Interment was at Mount Pleas- 
nt Cemetery. Honorary pall-bearers 
vere: R. C. Vaughan, Montreal, D. W. 
fraser, New York, S. J. Hungerford, 
Montreal, D. C. Coleman, Montreal, 
{. M. Hutchison, Montreal, Geo. Mont- 
omery, K.C., Montreal, E. J. Brunning, 
Montreal, L. J. Belnap, Montreal, J. W. 
Baillie, Toronto, H. D. Burns, Toronto, 
Rk. P. Jellett, Montreal, C. B. Lang, 
Vontreal, Wm. Mather, Montreal, F. J. 
Neale, Toronto, W. J. Langston, Mon- 
real, W. E. Foreman, Toronto, F. K. 
Morrow, Toronto, and J. H. Dougherty, 
Montreal. Active pall-bearers were: 
\. F. McLachlin, Montreal, F. R. 
Walker, Montreal, E. E. Ritcey, Toronto, 
1, W. Rundle, Toronto, S. A. Williams, 
loronto, A. T. Mitchell, Toronto, D. H. 
rilbert, St. Boniface,, Man. and C. S. 
rilbert, St. Thomas, Ont. 


Born at Rothesay, Ontario, in 1868, 
dr. Kilpatrick was educated at Rothesay 
ublic school and the Detroit technical 
hool. As a youth, he was apprenticed 
» the moulders’ trade and thus began 
n outstanding career in the foundry 
nd engineering industries of Canada. 
rom small beginnings, he built up a 
etwork of foundries and manufactur- 
ig plants across the Dominion. During 
is later years, he had the distinction 
f being known throughout the United 
and Canada as North America’s 
Idest active foundryman—a distinction 
vhich crowned a lifetime of achievement 
losely linked with this country’s indus- 
ial development. 


At the ume of his death, Mr. Kilpat- 
ick was Chairman of the Board and 
resident of Dominion Wheel and 
oundry Ltd., Toronto, and of the Na- 
onal Iron Corporation Ltd., Toronto. 
fe was also Chairman of the Board of 
Yirectors of Canada Iron Foundries 
td., Montreal, the Reading Car Wheel 
o. Inc, Reading, Pa., and of Con- 
imers Glass Co. Ltd., Montreal. In 
ddition, he was President of the Albany 
ar Wheel Co., Albany, N.Y., of the 
rartshore Thomson Pipe and Foundry 
o., Hamilton, Ont., of C. M. Lovstead 
ind Co. Ltd., Vancouver, B.C., and of 
Xailway and Power Engineering Corp. 
td., Toronto. He was also a Director 
t the Bank of Nova Scotia, the Royal 
Trust Co., the Anglo-Canadian Iron 
Xope Co, Ltd., Brazeau Collieries, Cana- 
lian Botfield) Refractories Co. Ltd., 
anadian Bronze Co. Ltd., and sub- 
sidiaries, Dominion Tar and Chemica! 
o. Ltd. 

He was a 
ind Lambton 


member of the National 
Golf Clubs of Toronto, 
ind of the Mount Royal, St. James, 
Mount Stephen and = Kanawaki Golf 
Clubs of Montreal, and of the Cloud 
Club, of New York. 

Mr. Kilpatrick is 


survived by 


one 
son, Garfield Kilpatrick, Cobleskill, 
N.Y.: by owo daughters, Mrs. Henry 


Hamilton, and Mrs. W.A.H. MacBrien, 
both of Toronto; by four grandchildren, 
Mrs. Edward Creelman, Mrs. John 
Vovell, and W.A.H. MacBrien,  Jr., 
all of Toronto, and by Lieut, J.J. Mac- 
Brien, R.C.N.A.S., of Dartmouth, i 
Y four great-grandchildren, Garfield 
tnd Joseph MacInnis, and John and 
Joanne Tovell, all of Toronto; and by 
One sister, Mrs. Miriam Libby, of 
Voronto. , 


By HARRY BOYLE 


THE SODBUSTERS—by Grant MacEwan 
—Nelson—$3.00. 
oo Sodbusters” is a 
people who have a feeling for 
the West. It's not a great work of 
literature, but it is an honest and 
factual appraisal by a man of pioneer 
stock who has a great admiration for 
the men of stamina and courage who 
opened the Western Provinces. 
Grant MacEwan’s father arrived in 
Manitoba in 1889 when he was eight- 


book for 


een years of age. Hard work and 
hardship punctuated his career. 
Caught in a real estate boom he 


moved to Northern Saskatchewan 
and started all over again. His first 
crop was fair, the second was frosted; 
the third was rusted; the fourth was 
hailed one hundred per cent. He stuck 
it out and succeeded. Confined to a 
hospital only once in his life, and 
this because of a tussle with a bull, 
he had the doctor set his arm. per- 
form a minor operation and pull all 
his teeth while he was there. This is 


the stock from which the author 
hails. 
Grant MacEwan, now Dean of 


Agriculture at the Manitoba Agricul 
tural College has performed a real 
service in collecting the biographies 
of thirty-seven of the most colorful 
of the pioneers. 

The prairies left their mark on 
these men, but they in turn left their 
marks on the life of the prairies 
clearly and distinctly. Pat Burns 
started his career, blasting rocks for 
the C.P.R. at twenty five dollars a 
month and his board. He saved his 
money long enough to buy a yoke of 
oxen and a plough and wagon and 
start homesteading. He ran_ those 
resources up to dizzy heights, build- 


ing a ranching and meat packing 
kingdom. In 1931, seven hundred 
people assembled in the Palliser 


Hotel in Calgary to honor him on his 
appointment to the Senate and to 
share a two ton birthday cake. 


Start of Grading 


Bill Motherwell in 1882 had a de 
gree from the Ontario Agricultural 
College, a team of oxen and a wagon 
when he homesteaded in the Qu’Ap- 
pelle Valley. He went on to become 
a successful farmer, winner of five 
Federal elections, Minister of Agri- 
culture for ten years and the man 
who deserves credit for the start of 
grading of agricultural products. 

Racial prejudice was an unknown 
factor. Doctor Alfred Shadd, son of 
a runaway slave, fought hard to get 
his degree and went West where he 
could use his talents. Doctor, farmer 
and newspaper publisher, the stories 
of his exploits in ministering to the 
sick are legion. The negro doctor 
crawled on his belly across the Sas- 
katchewan River to get to a sick-bed 
one time when the ice was too thin 
to hold a man on foot. 

MacEwan writes of the men who 
made history, but who seldom are 
ever recognized in history books. The 
Sodbusters were the giants of their 
time, living in an age when men 
were judged on their abilities to work 


hard and play fair and the social 
graces were not the yardstick of 
accomplishment. The immensity of 


their environment seems to have 
helped make them “big” in terms ot 
mentality and accomplishment. 


Growth And Decline 


By JOHN L. WATSON 


STATE OF MIND—A Boston Reader— 
edited by Robert N. Linscott— 
Clarke, Irwin—$5.00. 

TO OTHER city in America is so 

+ steeped in legend as staid and 

venerable Boston; she is the maiden 


aunt of the American family by 
whose foibles and eccentricities her 
more conventional relatives are end- 
lessly amazed and amused. She 
began as a_ strong-backed, hard 
headed, pure-minded girl, exhibited 
in her maturity a phenomenal in- 


tellectual capacity and then retired, 


sour and bewildered, to watch, with 
suspicion and mistrust, the dawn of 





culture dissected by Arnold Bennett, 
H. G. Wells and Van Wyck Brooks 
and listen to the raw, impassioned 
voice of John Dos Passos vainly de- 





i ie author, who is Professor otf 
Drama at the University of Sas- 
katchewan, is well qualified, both by 


his teaching and his association with 





: fending Sacco and Vanzetti against the amateur theatre and Canadian 
modern America. the twentieth century witch-hunters. festivals, to collect plays for school 
Mr. Linscott’s contribution to the Mr. Linscott has chosen his selec- study and presentation. This makes 
Boston legend takes the form of an tions--from what must have been a leat repertory for any school 
anthology which includes’ eighty- an inexhaustible mass of material drama group. It is high time that 
two selections about Boston, most of with good sense and with a nice feel Canadian boys and girls in drama 
them, of course, by Bostonians, ing for historical perspective. He classes tried their hands at some of 
proper and otherwise. It begins with has wisely refrained from commen- our native work, just as they learn 
Cotton Mather’s grim and terrifying tary and has allowed his writers io something of Canadian history 
account of the notorious Goodwin tell the story —the fantastic tale of There is variety here, too -plays of 
witcheraft case and ends with John the New England city which for two manners, action, domestic comedy, 
Marquand s affectionately | satirical centuries blazed with commercial and melodrama, different periods, farce, 
description of a decaying Back Bay intellectual energy and then lay still ete. and ample production notes and 
aristocrat, in the person of the late for a hundred years, gently cooling a proper admonition regarding cops 
George Apley. and solidifying in the mould of its right laws are included 
In between, we learn the rules of own greatness. The plays will “‘work” for the 
Harvard College and watch Judge “State of Mind” is the first of a autho. hecame acquainted with all 
Samuel Sewell pay court to a suc projected series of books, entitled but one through festivals or drama 
cession of well-made and well-monied = “City and Country”, which will even workshops. To allay suspicions of any 
widows; we read eye-witness reports tually cover the most important school drama director about native 
of the Boston massacre and the cities and communities of the U.S.A. plays, Professor Jones says in his 
sattle of Bunker Hill and hear Paul Some mention ought to be made of preface: “All the plays contained 
vevere's own account of his cele- the physical make-up of the book, between these two covers are there 
brated ride (comes the Proletarian which is the work of Stefan Salten not just because they are by Cana 
‘evolution let’s hope there are as and is in every way a work of art. dians but because they are all good.”’ 
“< 
bd 
E 
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4nd to end, the counters of Canada’s 3,330 branch 
banks would stretch only a few miles. Yet they reach 
farming, lumbering, fishing, mining and industrial 
. . . ™ 
communities right across Canada—help move the 
products of these areas into the markets of the world. 
Phrough their foreign branches and correspondents, 
: . . . | . 
banks help to find customers for Canadian goods, help 
bring back the goods Canada must buy abroad. 
They provide Canada’s traders with the financial 
experience and facilities necessary to the two-way 
flow of our foreign trade... which totalled a record 
five billion dollars in 1947, 
a . 
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Handy Weapon For Anti-Semitists 


PARADE 


ls Boycott Of “Oliver Twist” 


By MARY LOWREY ROSS 


C ANADIAN exhibitors are now 
4 planning to release “Oliver Twist” 
across Canada and take their chances 











a threatened boycott of the film. 
American exhibitors are. still 
holding back, deferring nervously to 
e clamor of anti-Semitism that has 
et ised against the British pro- 
i 
e motion picture industry in all 
ts branches has always been over- 
iscep é pressure. In this case, 
oweve he pressure-groups are run- 
gy ¢ risks of their own, 
since a handed suppression of 
Oliver Twist” is likely to stir up far 
more anti-Semitism than is implicit 
1 the film itself. Odium always at 
taches itself to censorship and those 
who oppose the showing of the Brit 


ish film 


looitim , 
legitimate 


have simply put a handy and 
weapon in the hands of 
The latter group can 


that people who dis 


approve of the Fagin interpretation 
are at liberty to stay away from the 
film. But they have no right to make 
it unavailable for those who would 
like to be able to judge it for them- 
selves. 

No matter how sympathetic one 
may be towards the sensitiveness of 
the Jewish people, it is difficult not 
to feel that there is something hys- 
terical about the anti-Fagin outcry. 
which could hardly be shriller if J. 
Arthur Rank had attempted a film 
version of “The Protocols of Zion.” 
It should be clear even to the preju 
diced that Mr. Rank, in presenting 
Fagin, had no more intention than 
Dickens himself of delivering a na- 
tional affront. For Dickens, like Mr. 
Rank, had a businesslike appreciation 
of the value of large and solid au- 
diences. Since there is no record that 
the original Fagin characterization 
stirred up any large protest one can 
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SATURDAY NIGHT 


only conclude that Mr. Rank’s error 
wasn't anti-Semitism but simply bad 
timing. 


New Type Criminal 


I happened to be on the Hollywood 
set while they were preparing the 
cabin scene of “Road House” and I 
had some difficulty in recognizing in 
the mild, amiable young man in an 
old windbreaker the frenetic killer of 
“The Kiss of Death.” 

In “The Kiss of Death” Richard 
Widmark introduced a new type of 
screen criminal. He looked both frail 
and evil, like a walking case of some 
particularly awful moral sickness. In 
addition he had a high-pitched titter 
which rose on occasion to sheer con- 
vulsions of merriment—for instance, 
when he pushed a middle-aged wheel- 
chair invalid down a flight of stairs. 
This sensational demonstration of 
moral idiocy made it inevitable that 
Mr .Widmark should repeat his par- 
ticular specialty as soon as possible. 
“Road House” appears to have been 
built about this idea. 

The story centres about a familiar 
triangle involving Jafty the proprie- 
tor of the Road House (Richard Wid- 
mark), his night club entertainer 
‘Ida Lupino) and his business part- 
ner (Cornel Wilde.) When the part- 
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Thomas L. Thomas, U.S. baritone. 
will sing at Toronto Symphony Pop 
concert, Massey Tlall. on Nov. 26. 


ner announces he intends to marry 
the singer, Jafty cunningly frames 
him for theft and has him arrested. 
Then he magnanimously agrees to 
overlook the charge on condition that 
his partner be paroled in his care for 
the length of his suspended sentence. 
The cat-and-mouse game that follows 
reaches its climax when Jafty takes 
his staff (Cornel Wilde, Ida Lupino 
and Celeste Holm) on an enforced 
vacation to his hunting-cabin. Before 
things quiet down, Cornel Wilde has 
beaten up his host who recovers suf- 
ficiently to wing Celeste Holm with 
revolver, but is finally shot through 
the head just as he is about to crown 


Ida Lupino with a large rock. “Adult 
Entertainment.” 
The picture gives Richard Wid- 


mark an opportunity to raise his par- 


ticular kind of merry hell on the 
screen. to the accompaniment of 
maniacal bursts of laughter. In its 


quieter moments it even allows him 
to indicate that he is a competent 
actor capable of considerably more 
versatility than he may ever be called 
on to use. The story, taken at top 
speed, doesn’t pause to explain why 
plaintiff in a grand larceny case is 
allowed to get to the judge between 
the announcement of the verdict and 
the passing of sentence; or why the 
villain obligingly carries about on 
his person incriminating evidence 
against himself; or why Celeste 
Holm doesn’t escape from the cabin 
with the lovers, even at the risk of 
being de trop. While these discrepan- 
cies are slightly blurred by the vio- 
lent pace, you can't miss them alto- 
gether. Someone needed to do some 
extra home-work on “Road House.” 
e 

Actors 

working 


are 
with 


averse to 
and it isn’t 


notoriously 
animals 


hard to see why. “The Hills of Home” 
features Lassie, Edmund Gwenn, Tom 
Drake and Janet Leigh, in that order. 
It is the story of a hardworking Scot- 
ish doctor 


and his faithful and be- 


Photo by W. B. Dickson 


Harry Gordon. flamed Sc ottish come- 


dian, will make his first 





‘Toronto 
appearance in Massey Hall Noy. 22. 
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loved collie, and Lassie, handsome}, 
shampooed, is always in the foref; oy; 
of the picture. She even contrives t, 
crowd Mr. Gwenn out of his deat! jeg 
scene and she is the central figu; « at 
his funeral, by which time he 





ag 
probably past caring. I admire | ac. 
sie and enjoyed her magnetic j¢ 
formance, but I felt a little sor:: fo) 
Edmund Gwenn. 

oe, 
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ROPE. Alfred Hitchcock’s ma y. 
freezer about two precocious stu: 
of Nietsche who murder as an 
lectual exercise. With James Ste: 
John Dall, Farley Granger. 
JUNE BRIDE. Entertaining cor 
about a metropolitan magazine ec 0; 
who sets out to arrange a weddin. jn 
the sticks. With Bette Davis, R¢« 
Montgomery. 

JULIA MISBEHAVES. Walter 
geon and Greer Garson in a cor 
that looks a little like a slap lk 
parody of their Mr. and Mrs. E. ? 
ver relationship. 

THE LOVES OF CARMEN. T« 
color version of the opera whict 
cludes everything but Bizet. Ins: & 
of an overcrowded production | 
would have been a great help. V 
Rita Hayworth, Glenn Ford. 


“ROMEO AND JULIET” 


RAND opera by travelling 

panies seldom gives an adequate 
portrayal of the form but last w 
an extraordinarily good presenta 
of Gounod’s “Romeo and Juliet” was 
seen in Toronto. In fact, one of th: 
chief points of discussion at intermis 
sion time was just how such a pro 
tion could be staged so well at a 
sonable price. A caste of nearly fo 
an orchestra of twenty-five wit 
second string and piano group play 
ing in the lounge between acts— al 
this is quite an expensive undertak 
ing. Large audiences enjoyed both 
evenings. As adapted by Gounod’s 
brettists, Shakespeare's stage play is 
inclined to be slow-moving at first. 
and here seemed to be the chief we 
ness of the company —a lack of move 
ment in tableaux. It takes a great 
deal to offset the sight of many 
people standing around the sta 
quite obviously doing nothing in p 
ticular. Yet to a great extent this v 
overcome by a combination of «x 
tremely good singing, decidedly bs 
tiful costumes and far better scen 


than is found in most road shows 
Outstanding were leads on the fi:st 
evening,—Jean Carlton as “Juli 
Louis Roney as “Romeo.’’—F.A. 
Three performances of Hand: '’s 
“Messiah” will be heard in Toro 


next week, given under the auspi 
of the local centre, Canadian Coll 
of Organists, for their British Or 
testoration Fund. One performa 
will be given in each of three « 
tricts: Monday evening in How 
Park United Church, west Toro: 
conducted by Albert H. Kenne 
Wednesday in Toronto east, at K 
bourne Park Church under the di! 
tion of W. W. Young; and Thursc :y 





evening in north Toronto, at t. 

George's United Church, conduct 

Henry Atack. 
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7 Direct from the Alhambra, : 
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* With all-star New York Cast and . 
2 Neil Kirk, Master of Ceremonies ; 
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POP 


CONCERT 


PAUL SCHERMAN, Conducting 
FRIDA Nov. 26 


8.15 P.M. 


THOMAS L. THOMAS 


Baritone 


50c, 75c, $1.00, $1.25 (no tax) 
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The Small, Concise Hat . . . is related to the look 


ot the 1948-9 costume: is keyed to the new abbreviated hair length. 


The small bonnet of chamois velour, draped fold upon fold around 
a flexible crown, has a stiffened cushion brim delineated in brandy 


velour. Handsome pheasant tails sweep down over the shoulder. 
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SATURDAY NIGHT 


“They don't want to be teased and 
laughed at for being different.” 

His own long grey hair was wound 
up beneath three-and-a-half yards of 
black turban, in orthodox style. On 
his arm he wore a slender iron brace- 
let, one of the five symbols of the 
orthodox Sikh. Sword and_= short 
pants have been laid aside for west- 
ern attire 

‘Perhaps,” he shrugged, “when the 
boys get older they may grow their 
hair and beards. It doesn’t matte. 
The Sikh religion is democratic and 
each member decides these things for 
himself.’ 

Just what else did the Sikh religion 
include? And who were the Sikhs 
anyway? I wondered. 

“The Sikhs are mostly from the 
Punjab, the north-east section of 
India, Known as the Land of the Five 
Rivers,’ explained Gurdit Singh. 
‘They are mostly a farming people 
merchants, some _ princes. 
soldiers in the Britisn 


some 
Many 
army.” 

And famous for their martial spirit, 
he might have added. 

“Of the 1400 East Indians in Can- 
ada, some 95 per cent are Sikhs. Most 
live in southern British Columbia, in 
the Fraser Valley or on Vancouver 
island. We have six temples here, 
though none of them to compare with 
that’—and he pointed to a colored 
print of the Golden Temple at Amrit- 
sar, India. 

Sikhism was founded in the 15th 
century by the Guru (spiritual teach- 
er) Nanek. He led a puritanical re- 
volt against the formalism of Hindu 
and Moslem worship, teaching that 
all men had the right to seek God 
for themselves. He preached one God, 
All-Pervasive, Formless and _ Just. 
Caste, priesthood and_ ostentation 
gave way before his compelling vi- 
sion. Sikhism is not ritual and formal 
worship but “a sort of Plymouth 
Brethren mystic quietism”. 

A western writer phrased it thus, 


were 


26 
hs _ L\IDI AN PEQOPT I 
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’ Phe Proud Sikhs O} British Columbi 
Rs 1 Proud Sikhs OJ} British Columbia 
: By LYN ELARRINGTON 
e 
A mwIKHS L x { in excitemen much as the housewife does any 
e | wn Hast where. On occasion they boss their 
UN I wanted crown sons as completely as any 
; traight me! American “mom” 
Ss Sl There is, however, a_ noticeable 
s. Gre! separating of the sexes at any public 
e were athering. But I saw the same thing 
“ . Orient it the county fair, and the teachers 
convention! 
strode We want the white people to know 
ts had me about us,” confided Mindo Naran, 
Os rreeks tifteen-year-old Sikh girl of Fraser 
sters Mills, B.C. “If they understand us 
S ( I better, they'll like us better.” 
; . ym the Certain customs persist, a hang- 
the cos over from the Old Country. But in 
S hildren the words of some of the young 
iCtivity people I grew to know and love, 
Vs 1y kind Those are old-fashioned ideas —only 
vith the country people hang onto them!” The 
; : s ot British Colun i the fact  city-country attitude I’ve often met 
vident—these are not in Toronto living-rooms 
2 s | ( n Wei 
\ than the shawled From The Punjab 
, Ukrail Wit ipec The bearded 
( S We he ‘kind I] Especially in the country-places, 
s a child on Scottish traditions die hard. It is rather odd to 
Iting English see willowy youths of fifteen who are 
a S| rl than the ancient just starting to grow beards, gan- 
i Quebe eling, rather insecure, but wearing 
; F tin to time, writers and brilliant turbans. Little Sikh lads 
pokesn present a With their long black hair wound up 
, the sad picture of the status of underneath turbans of green or yel- 
ie Sik} manhood. I was prepared to low, salmon or blue are found in 
le yKen-spit country districts almost exclusively. 
subse \ 1 ionths of City kids won’t stand for it. 
, 5 fairly well ‘My little boys want to be like 
ression. It seems others,” said Gurdit Singh, a leader 
[ ‘ wn homes in the Vancouver Sikh community. 
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Lovely fabrics get the care 
they need...at Gibson’s 


The wonderful volume of fine work like 
Drapes, Slipcovers, Curtains and Blankets, 
handled by us is proof that our methods 
are right and ensure our customers’ 
complete satisfaction. Call MElrose 3591. 


YOU CAN RELY ON 
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a SHSScr Mothproofing at no extra cost 





The Sikh religion displays a charm- 
ing vagueness. The Granth (holy 
book) has no creed and no cosmog- 
ony. Definite instructions to Sikhs 
may be found in odd corners of their 
literature. But doctrine in the ac- 
cepted sense appears to the Sikh 
to be an irrelevant exactitude. The 
Whole drift of Sikh worship points 
tec a shadowy personal God.” 

Thus it appeared wher: I asked 
questions about it. And like the Jew- 
ish religion, it is carried on by the 
men largely, though the women 
cling to the customs of the race. 


Sikh Temple 


The Sikh temple is not merely a 
place of religious worship, but like 
the Jewish synagogue, a place where 
social, economic and political matters 
come up for discussion. In Ca 1ada, as 
in India, the temple is the political 
and social unit, as well as the visible 
symbol of their faith. 

We visited the Sikh temple in Van- 
couver many times. One Sunday there 
were only a few women present. I 
sat down, drawing the covering over 
my knees modestly, according to cus- 
tom. Presently a pretty girl came in 
from the gallery, carrying a baby. 

Instantly the feminine attention 
Was switched to this new subject. 
Some of the women frankly eyed the 
girl, calculating, sizing up her new 
dress aS women do anywhere. The 
woman next to me reached eager 
arms for the baby, whose black eyes 
laughed recognition. 

‘My daughter’s,” explained the 
woman to me with pride, and a flash 
of gleaming white teeth. “I got eight 


Sirk” 

Eight girls in one family! “Two 
boys,”’ added Mrs. Gurdass. 

That’s an unusually large family 


all the same. Mrs. Gurdass doesn't 
speak fluent English, but she man 
ages to get her meaning across. Few 
women born in India make a definite 
effort to learn the English language 
She is somewhat different, has more 


sparkle and fun than most of her 
shy dark-eyed friends. 

Her daughter leaned over present- 
ly, “My mother says if you want to 
come to our house any time, you can.” 

A most surprising invitation, and 
strongest proof that Mrs. Gurdass is 
not strictly conventional. Most Sikh 
women do not hand out the invita 
tions, and are shy about making 
gestures of friendship to other Ca- 
nadian women. 

As a matter of fact, they’ve been 
snubbed and, with the pride and in- 
dependence of an ancient race, they 
are not to be patronized nor despised. 
Still, the barriers of misunderstand- 
ing between races are crumbling, 
even though slowly. 

Before the service was over, Bach- 
an and her mother and the baby, But- 
ton, had been joined by some of the 
(Continued on page 27) 
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It’s Green Giant 


Brand Golden 


Wax 


BRAND 


Bean time again. 


Yes... those plump, golden, flavour-packed wax beans 


are at your grocer’s now. 


Green Giant Brand Golden Wax Beans are scientifically 


grown, carefully supervised from planting until they are 


picked and packed at the peak of flavour. 


Your family 


will know they’re Green Giant Brand trom the moment 


that 
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mouth-watering, garden-fresh 
fragrance wafts from vour kitchen. 
Green Giant Brand Cut Golden /] “AX 
Beans come to vou, ready to eat. 


Just heat and serve piping hot. The 


the label 1s your 


assurance of matchless quality i 


Listen to the Green Giant's Fred Waring Show, NBC 
network, every Friday morning. 
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Continued from Page 26) 
sjste Paulo, Bunto and Kari pad- 
jed i on stockinged feet. It was not 
yntil ur Visit to their home in New 
west ninster that we met Dolly, 
Mint Pagé and Deso—shortened 
rm of East Indian names. Jeet, the 
eve) year old boy popped in and out, 
not ' eated with the exaggerated re- 
spec. for the male I had been led to 
expe , but just like anybody’s kid 
prot. or. An older brother lives in 
Van: 0uver. 
Tr Gurdass home was tradition- 
ally “anadian — overstuffed chester- 
field and chairs, framed photographs 
if nily groups, dining-room suite 
fend» big wood range in the kitchen. 
Guy uss Singh served Scotch to his 
sues s, but did not touch it himself. 
No ne smoked. 

T! > meal was served in convention- 
nadian fashion. The menu was 


Your written words of ap- 
preciation for gifts received 
are a sign of your respect for 
a ‘riend’s thoughtfulness. 


o show your thanks in 
wr ting, mirror your charac- 
ter on paper. Reveal also 
your true personality by 
choosing Eaton, Crane & 
Pit > writing paper — station- 
er that bespeaks good taste. 
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Hi nland Writing Papers make writ 
Nc a pleasure . both for you and 
yor friends. The Highland group now 
nudes Highland Vellum, Highland 


: ple, Highland Deckle and Highland 
heer 
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scmething else again. Strange tastes, 
strange foods which we ate with 
rotis (pancakes). The Sikhs do not 
use table silver to any extent. Since 
much of the food is the consistency 
of thick gravy, it can be eaten hand. 
ily by scooping it up with the pan- 
cake which takes the place of bread. 


East Indian Cooking 


Hot curries (dal) were made hot- 
ter with the addition of cayenne pep- 
per. We had meat, long-cooked in the 


sauce—-Sikhs do not use a great deal 
of meat, and almost never beef. Hot 
spiced pickles. Lettuce and tomato 
salad. 

“My woman is good cook,” Gurdass 
Singh assured us. We agreed with 
tears standing in our eyes from the 


hot food. (We found later that we 
aeveloped quite a craving for hei 


East Indian cooking.) 
He passed a plate of small green 


peppers, that scalded clear to the 
toes, but didn’t bother him in the 
slightest. 


It was not the last time we visited 


the Gurdass household. On one oc- 
casion, the daughters weve there m 
full force. 

“Ma’s in Vancouver today,” they 
announced, ‘gone shopping with her 
girl-friend.” 

Mrs. Gurdass cheerfully admitted 
the charge when she breezed in. She 
and a neighbor woman had each 
bought twenty yards of satin for 
making elaborate bedspreads, o1 
satin blouses, or you never knew 


what it might be useful for. Oh, and 
she’d picked up a few lengths of chif- 
fon for new scarves for the girls. 
Really, it was time Kari started wear 
ing a scarf over her head in church! 

Kari is fourteen and pretty. Her 
permanent waves back from a laugh- 
ing friendly face. She has begun to 
take an interest in boys—from a 
distance of course, except those she 
dances with in “etiquette” class. And 
why shouldn't she be interested? In a 
couple of years she’ll be married, and 
she’s looking forward to it. Her three 
sisters all under twenty, all happily 
married and each with a baby daugh 
ter, prove that an early marriage 
can’t be so awful as her school 
friends seem to think. 


Kari’s marriage will be arranged 
for her, but not without plenty of 


kibitzing from interested parties. She 
will have a voice in her elders’ selec- 
tion of her future husband. It’s the 
most important thing in her life, and 
the pros and cons of the subject will 
be thoroughly discussed both in and 
out of her hearing. It’s probable that 
with her westernized outlook, Kari 
may even have dates with her fiancé, 
maybe even unchaperoned. 


Marriages . {rranged 


Sikhs as a rule marry early, usual 


ly under twenty. The strange mar 
riage customs of the Punjab are 


yielding to hybrid forms, the graceful 
sari usually displaced by a short af 
ternoon dress, the custom of display- 
ing the trousseau in the temple no 
lenger much used. It still happens 
that a bride may not have met hel 
fiancé as such until the wedding day. 
But she has known him or his back- 
ground long ahead of time. 
Such marriages work out well, 


tually, since the elders take into con 
sideration the long-range qualities 
which make for good partnerships 
While it is true that sometimes the 
results are not lyrically happy, the 


proportion is at least as high as for 
the “romantic” type of matrimony 
Conjugal loyalty and affection seem 
cnaracteristic throughout and of 
course, divorce is against the creed. 
One writer declared in 1908, soon 
after immigration from the Punjab 
began, “The Sikhs are unassimi 
liable’. Time seems to have proved 
him wrong, fortunately. I have seen 
tall, very good-looking children ol 
mixed marriages, children in ever) 
way worthy of either race. 
Intermarriage between the Sikhs 
and the “whites” (the term is theirs) 
is still not common, though it does 
happen. One difficulty is in getting 
someone to perform the marriage 
ceremony. The Sikhs are not too 
anxious for intermarriage, unde 
standably just as the Italians In my 
home town spoke of their children 
marrying “foreigners” when they 
married into Anglo-Saxon families 
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ministers care to 
“christians”. It 
than one com- 


Nor do Protestant 
unite “heathens” with 
has resulted in more 
mon-law marriage. 


Are Wealth Vv 


The Sikhs are an 
proud people. They 
starting in 1905, the 
Oriental immigrants to 
gyvation increased rapidly for several 
years, then fell off almost as fast to 
the present stabilized population 

The majority of the Sikhs are in the 
lumbering business, in sawmills, 01 
supply fuel. Seventy-five per cent of 
them own their own businesses. Up 
the Fraser Valley are Sikh farms, 
large and small. A few Sikhs are 
importers and shopkeepers. They are 
supposed to confine themselves to 
certain kinds of work, but the 
not taken very seriously. 

Some of the Sikhs have 
wealthy in British Columbia. Mayo 
Singh of Dunean, Vancouver Island, 
contributed most generously to 
Island Communities 

Barnet is the owner ot im 
sawmills, employing hundreds 
both East Indian and Anglo 
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DOMESTIC PROTOCOI 


How To Cherish A Maid 


By EVELYN CRAW MATHEWS 


NETTING a maid and keeping 


J one. are two entirely different 
things!” a friend said recently. “I've 
had to manage without regular 


household help for several years, but 
the first of next month I expect to 
have a girl. Now I’ve found a maid 
I certainly want her to stay with us. 
Have vou a good recipe for success 
with household help? If you'll write 
out a formula, I'l] study it with care!” 

I don’t know that I have any ene 
“sure-fire” plan, but I do know that 
1 maid and keeping a maid 
happy are one and the same thing. 
An ‘unhapps maid cannot do good 
work and she soon packs up and 


keeping 


is no one pattern which will 
the relationship between every 
mistress and every maid. There is 
lifference in personalities of 
maids and their employees and in 
homes! But from my _ experience 
over a number of years with maids, 
I have come to some conclusions on 
this subject. These have been veri 
fied by talking with a good many 
women who have had domestic help. 
I have also checked my ideas with 
quite a few domestics. I am _ sure 
that much of the maids’ dissatisfac 
tion arises from lack of thought or 
muddled thinking on the part of the 
mistress in the home 


Clear | ‘nderstandine 


Every woman who engages a girl 
to work for her should have clear 
ideas on four subjects what she 
herself wants in service from a maid 
in a daily and weekly household 
schedule. what the maid expects to 
find in her job today, and what the 
girl hopes to do in the future. A 
woman in a home must also have a 
definite understanding about dead- 
lines on evening dates if a girl “lives 
in 

It is of real assistance to most 
maids, if you will use a Housekeeping 
Book. In the front of the book write 
out the usual daily and also the week- 
y routines followed in washing, iron- 
ing, cleaning, preparing meals, doing 

dusting, making beds, ete. 

This schedule must be a bit elastic 
in most households for emergencies 
for special hap- 
guests. For that 
reason. it is useful to deal also with 
each particular day as it comes. Set 
iside one page for each day and the 
night before or first thing in the 


dishes, 


such as sickness or 


penings such as 





C'p From Haiti 


\ CONCERT- 
4 operatic career 

he goal of 23- 
year-old Andree 
daughte1 
of the  ex-Presi 
dent of Haiti now 
esident in Mont- 


real. Alre 





dy her 
talent and engag- 
ingpersonal 
ity have been pub ANDREE LESCOT 


licly acknowl 

edged by Joseph Than, executive 
producer of Canadian International 
productions. Born in Haiti, 
Andree accompanied her father to 
Washington where he served as am- 
from 1937 to 1941. He re. 
turned to become President of Haiti 
until 1946. It was during this time 
that Andree started her serious stud 
ies in singing with a Haitian-Frenen 
teacher. In 1943, during a state visit 
to Canada, Andree enrolled as a stu 
dent in the College Superieure de 
Musique d’Outremont. Here she was 
put under the tutelage of Roger Filia- 
trault, with whom she is still study- 
ing. The Haitian revolution in 1946 
uprooted Andree’s family from its 
native soil and the Lescots moved to 
Montreal. 


Screen 


bassado! 


morning write out briefly the maid’s 
work for that day and her time off. 
If it is impossible to give the maid 
one set day in the week for her half 
day, let her read in the Housekeeping 
Book at the first of every week which 
day she will be free. 

This Housekeeping Book is inval- 
uable at that strategic hour-—the in 
terview with a prospective maid. If 
a girl's references and health are 
satisfactory, if she seems to be the 
right sort of personality for your 
particular home and you decide that 
you wish to employ her, the House- 
hold Book helps the girl get a clear 
picture of what is expected of her. 
At this interview time you should tell 
her what wages you are. paying, 
% 
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when she can expect a raise and how 
much the increase in pay will be. 
Another thing which can be written 
down at the back of the book are 
definite suggestions in regard to the 
use of the telephone, the radio, and 
the bathroom, and hours for coming 
in at night if the maid lives in. Give 
her an opportunity to ask about 
special things such as provision for 
doing her own laundry, etc. 

If there are small children in the 
house and the maid is expected to 
act as “baby sitter” some evenings 
every week, she should know this 
during the interview and also the 
number of free evenings on which 
she can always count. She should be 
told ahead of time each week the 
evenings she can do as she likes and 
those when she must keep house. 

A baby’s schedule or a small child’s 
routine are much better written down 
than described verbally. Take time 
to explain briefly your system in 
bringing up children and expect the 
maid to cooperate with your plan of 
discipline. You should be able to 
sum up your system of child training 





in a brief note in your Housekeeping 
Book. Put in the front of the book 
your doctor’s phone number to be 
called in a serious emergency. Al- 
ways write down where you are and 
the phone number where you can be 
reached if necessary both in the day- 
time and evening when you are 
away. 


Bad Old Days 


Too many women who employed 
maids in the days when they were 
plentiful failed to give sufficient 
thought to the. other side of the pic- 
ture—what the maid wants. Today, 
after a period of great scarcity in 
household help, women are not so 
apt to make this mistake, and if they 
do they are not likely to keep a girl 
long. Even with the depleted ranks 
of domestic help being re-inforced by 
displaced persons and girls who had 
munitions or war time jobs, the de- 
mand for household help is likely to 
be much greater than the supply in 
most areas. 

What are some of the things a maid 
desires besides wages? I would put 
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a 
privacy provided by a room of her 
own high on the list. This ; om 
should be clean, neat and attractive 
If there are children in the home ‘hey 
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Until you’ve tasted Libby’s, you don’t know how delicious a tomato juice can be. 
Only the choicest fruit are used in this superbly delicious juice, prize tomatoes 
specially grown from selected seed. And the very moment they reach glowing, 


appetizer at dinner. Keep it in the refrigerator and let the children help JE, 


themselves. Libby's is good for them—an excellent dietary source of 
vitamins A and C which aid growth and help to maintain appetite. 
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Gentle Press 
TOMATO JUICE 
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red-ripe perfection, when they’re packed with fine flavour and loaded with 

vitamins, they’re rushed to Libby’s kitchens. There, they’re “Gentle Pressed” 
and packed within a tew hours. Their garden-fresh flavour and good- 
ness is captured intact. That's why Libby’s “Gentle Press” Tomato 

Juice is more sought after than any other tomato juice in Canada. 


Serve Libby’s often—as a pick-up at breakfast, a cocktail at lunch, an 
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Catehup, Chili 





"Gentle Press’’ 
Tomato Products — Juice, 
Sauce and 


Soup—are the best you’ve 
ever tasted. 
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should understand that this is the 
m:id’s own room. They should be en- 
couraged to stay away from it and 
shculd never enter‘it unless invited. 
reasonable number of working 
rs for the day and for a week is 
an equally important right. The too 
loi day, especially when the family 
en ortains after supper is unfair. If 
a: aid’s help is needed in the evening 
wi 1 company, or baby sitting, it is 
im erative to give her a longer per- 
ioc of time off duty in the afternoon. 
Any girl who remains with a family 
ex ects holiday time on special oc- 
ca:.ons such as Christmas and after 
a. ear’s employment, a holiday with 


— 


= 


very person needs to feel impor- 
tar, to sense that their work is 
woth while. A maid is no exception 
to his rule. Praise generously when 
it s deserved and criticize sparingly. 
It osts so little to say a hearty, “How 
ni > the kitchen floor looks since 
yo. scrubbed it!” or “How well you 
ironed the shirts!” 

ach maid is sure to have some 
tasks which are her favorites. These 
sh does particularly well. It pays to 
ad'ust your household routine a little 
in order to give her major responsi- 
bility for these jobs. Let her have the 
satisfaction of excelling in cleaning 
silver or ironing, or whatever it is 
iwith the exception of your own 
special homemaking skill!) 


Points Of Issue 


very few people do their best work 
under pressure. Some individuals are 
naturally faster workers than others. 
However slow her movements, a 
maid wants sufficient time to com- 
plete the tasks assigned to her with- 
out feeling ‘“‘hustled.” 

| time myself at different jobs just 
to discover how long I take to do 
them. By adding a few minutes for 
good measure I can guess at the time 
a girl will take to do those same jobs. 
The slower worker is usually more 
thorough than the speedy one—any- 
way, you might as well accept the 
kind of girl you have and not try to 
alter her rate of working very much. 

it takes a lot of consideration on 
the part of a stranger and a family 
to “sort down” happily under the 
same roof. You must show respect for 
the reasonable things a girl wants. 
A clear cut policy to discourage be- 
havior which is very inconvenient for 
the family is also necessary. 

‘he point of issue between count- 
less employers and their household 
helpers is the matter of evening 
irs. Doubtless many girls choose 
th» more expensive plan of “living 
gui” beeause no one is spying on 
their going out and coming in from 
movies, dances, parties and other 
so-‘ial events. It is their own affair 
so long as they appear on time in the 
morning ready to start work. 

3ut if a maid has her own room in 
tr » home, if she has her own key and 
cones into the house several nights 
a Week around one-thirty, two or 
th ee o’clock, it is bound to disturb 
tl » sleep of some of the members of 
tt» family. The man of the house is 
0! en reluctant to leave turning out 
t! » hall light and locking the door to 
a jomestie. Neither does he want anv- 
0:e losing sleep over the maid’s late 
return. 

f the girl is very young. you can- 
not help but worry about her ability 
tc look after herself in the ‘‘wee sma’ 
hours”. Girls resent even tactful in- 
qviry into their private lives. “I’m 
e rning an adult’s wage—I expect to 
bh treated as a grown-up, not a child!” 
is their defiant attitude. This ticklish 
question should be discussed with the 
|, and also with the girl’s mother 
! she is just out of school, before she 
ls employed. If the maid is young 
aid unsophisticated she and_ her 
employers should have definite un- 
derstanding about evening hours. 


The First Week 


lhe first week a maid works in a 
home is a decisive one. You should 
fake extra time to work along with 
her and show her important details. 
It is so much easier to demonstrate 
the right procedure than to correct a 
Wrong one! On the other hand, don’t 
be a stickler that your own way is 
the only one. Neither you nor the 
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| irl should feel “a woman’s work is 


Never done,” in a household where a 


satisfactory household schedule has 
been worked out and is followed. 

The special needs in each home 
with a maid are different. A number 
of families invest in domestic help 
because there are several small chil- 
dren and the wife helps her husband 
with his work or has a job herself. 
Delicate health on the mother’s part 
or sickness in the home make help 
with household tasks necessary for 
a time. 

In our case, my husband is a pro- 
fessional man. There are times when 
I am occupied helping him with his 
work as well as other evenings when 
we want to go out together. I could 
not spend much time on my work as 
a writer if we had no maid and my 
writing in turn helps to pay for our 
household help. We have three chil- 
dren in our home, aged three, five 
and nine. The character and health 
of our maid, as a girl who is suitable 
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to be left in charge of our children 
when I am away from home, is our 
first consideration in selecting a 
domestic helper. 

We have had to part company with 
maids who proved to be unreliable or 
unsatisfactory with the children. 
Over the years we have found that 
our kind of household assistant is one 
who is doing domestic work in the 
present aS a necessary step toward 
some other vocation she plans to fol- 
low in the future. She looks on being 
our maid as temporary employment. 
We might as well accept that her stay 
with us will be brief. 

If it is possible, we have done what 
we could to help the girl achieve her 
ultimate goal whether it was to learn 
correct English, get more schooling, 
or receive training at business college 
or night school in some special line. 

One girl we employed was wait- 
ing to enroll in a training class of 


ee 
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the telephone company. Another 
wanted to buy herself some clothes 
and save towards taking a course in 
hair dressing. Still another girl was 
taking a sewing course and hoped to 
earn her living as a seamstress. A 
girl who is holding a good position in 
an office worked for us part-time and 
took a business course. One of our 
happiest maids, a girl from a farm, 
was sewing on her trousseau. When 
she left us to be married her clothes 
and linens were a credit to her taste 
and industry. 

It may sound as if our household 
has had a great succession of girls 
we have, but our partings with most 
of them have been on a note of good- 
will. I have had my “ups and downs” 
with every maid—(and she likely 
felt the same way about me). Two of 
my complete failures were partly my 
own fault. In one case I was too in 
definite when I first employed this 


girl about “dead lines” on coming in 
at night. In spite of promises, she 
persisted in coming in after dances 
later and later until at last she had 
to leave. Another maid walked out on 
me when one of the children fell 
seriously ill. I was so occupied nurs- 
ing my child I didn’t realize that she 
feared infantile paralysis infection. 
Her one thought was flight! 

Expecting perfection of a maid is 
sure to be met with disappointment 
no way to postpone your jewel’s 
“packing up day!” We are all human 
and make mistakes. An _ objective- 
minded employer can see her own 
blunders as well as her employee’s 
failures. She can use her imagina- 
tion about her maid’s work today and 
her dreams for tomorrow. The old- 
fashioned (but not out-worn) Golden 
Rule is the basis of a_ satisfying 
Mistress-Maid relationship. It’s worth 
trying 
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NILTSKC that she broke through this manner- by Fauré provided additional cont ,<; 
ism. Having admitted that, it must to a program that was worthy 4 
be said that Mary Syme is indeed a much larger audience. 

~y ) brilliant pianist. In the rather dra- Micka 

oe > . | matic Chopin sonata she displayed a . 

Star In Piano Concerto Mitanity which need fear no coin. —PIANOS- - 

parison. In the seldom-played Bach 
+ y . “Capriccio”, a very interesting work, . 

By JOHN YOCOM she played the rollicking fugue in a 
manner which we are sure would 

have delighted the old gentleman | 

\ [ THE recent subscription concert ly filled with sentiment but they still from Leipzig. , . 

: of the Toronto Symphony Or have a predominantly — rhetorical at ore we Se ae Steinway 

chestra, bouquets for the evening’s structure and require a continuous “Bachianas_ Brasileiras No. 4” by 

best offering by Sir Ernest MacMillan forward movement. The structure is Villa-Lobos. Like much modern music, i x 

and his group went to the opening loose but real. There is a natural some of it was exceedingly sterile 1 Steinway 

Concerto Grosso in B minor by Han emphasis in their grand and leisurely but the “Song of the Jungle”, with its Magnificent Louis XVI 

del. It was noble and powerfully build-up. However, the T.S.O. over- maddening reiteration of B flat, was 1 Chickering Mahogany 

sustained rendering of the piece; the did the sentiment each time it came a striking bit of program music. Be- Baby Grand {| 

violins were particularly beautiful to it, we thought, when the idea was fore this work, Miss Syme gave a wie 
ind deeply expressis The piano to get eloquence without bathos—the brief, interesting resumé of the com. Both Reconditioned 
concerto. Schumann’s in A minor real trick in playing Brahms’ sym- poser’s intentions: that B flat. for in- 
just missed receiving the honor. phonies. In some of the popular the- stance, portrayed the ever-present cry RENTALS | 

Gues ist was Ida Krehm, a for matie passages the violins got quite . of the jungle macaw, while the final ’ I 
mer Toronto prize student of Norah mushy. Furthermore, there were Photo by Jobu Steele “Dance” was an attempt to picture Uprights — $5.00 per mo. vu | 

Drewett and the late Viggo Kihl and) some imperfections of tonal render Bela Boszormenyi-Nagy, noted Hun- three strongly contrasting races Grands — $25 per mo. vu | 

now resident in Chicago. In a work ings (e.g., the horns in the second garian pianist now on staff of the | which comprise the people of Brazil. | 

that is bee rigorously expunged of movement; soft passages were fre- Roval Conservatory of Music of Tor- Three Etudes by Rachmaninoff closed PIANOS TUNED i| 
all the ingratiating elements of vir quently not uniform, section by sec- onto, will be soloist at “\Wednes- the program and provided some of | 
tuoso display, Miss Krehm empha tion). However, the last movement gay Fipe O'Clock” recital in Con- the most beautiful playing of the | 
sized the more intrinsic values. She — was full of highlights that almost, if oo pall DP 5 Palew Sit evening, rivalled only by the “Largo” PAUL HAHN &Q | 
performed it with a sharp vividness not quite, blended into one tonal bril- ©¢"! a ee arlow String — in the Chopin sonata. Three Scarlatti 

Quartet opens series on Nov. 24 — sonatas and the “Third Impromptu” 22 BLOOR EAST ———— -' 


ind an intensity both of feeling and 
While Schumann most- 


: Ty 
intelligence 


ly skipped the fireworks, he was 
lavish with melodies. We thought 
that at times Miss Krehm might.have 
had more lightness of touch, a great- 
er degree of lyrical expression, for 
the subtleties of Schumann’s unob 
trusively beautiful melodies were 
often lost in too energetic a presenta 
tion. The orchestra likewise, while 


majestic and powerful in the ex 
changes with the soloist, missed some 
of the Schumann had 

Excepting these elu 
work was stimulating and 


melodic poetry 
written into it 
} 


sions, tne 


liance. We would like to say a word 
of praise here for the splendid sonor- 
ity of the T.S.O. bass section. 

The Canadian number was Edmon.- 
ton-born Dorothy Cadzow’s ‘North 
western Sketches”; two were played. 
A skillful compilation of sharp tone 
colors, American folk rhythms and 
descriptive melodies, it was more a 
collection of musical material we 
seemed to have heard before than a 
novel approach (c.f. 
“Western Suite”). Miss Cadzow gives 
great promise of catching the atmos 
phere of the west but she shouldn’t 
feel held down to rodeo stuff. 


Siegmeister’s 


with first Canadian perlormance of 
Benjamin Britten's First’ Quartet. 


composer. It is the most startling 
Bible story ever to be choralized. It 
tells of the handwriting on the wall 
and the fall of Babylon the mighty, 
by means of tone-color’ clashes, 
phrases that burst like shells and 
grim harmonies that are like the 
wailings of witches. The modern mu- 
sic is highly imaginative and realis- 
tically descriptive of the Bible text. 

The soloist will be the brilliant 27- 
year-old Vancouver baritone, Ernest 
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7 Miss Krehm again demonstrated that : Adams. sate 
: she is a musician of high gifts. She Highlight of the Mendelssohn Choir The Montreal Women’s Symphony the 
F S justifiably considered one of this concert, with the T.S.O., in Massey Orchestra under Ethel Stark will of- vl 
‘ continent's leading pianists Hall on Nov. 30 will be the perform- fer an unusual series of children’s m 

i The symphony was Brahms’ ance of “Belshazzar’s Feast” by Wal- concerts at the Hermitage starting on pul 

“ Fourth. Brahms’ symphonies are rich ton, the distinguished young English Nov. 27. They are designed not only 

8 ————— © {0 promote good istenig but also Re 
, Royal Conservatory of Music of Toronto to encourage youngsters with ambi- 

we tions to become performers. 


een! FIVE O’CLOCK CONCERTS OF CHAMBER MUSIC 
Season 1948-49 


Parlow String Quartet 
Béla Boszormeényi-Nagy, pianist. 
Greta Kraus, harpsichord; Gordon Day, flute; Perry Bauman, 


The first concert by the Winnipeg 
Symphony Orchestra, nev’ conductor 
Walter Kaufmann on the podium, will 
be held in Civic Auditorium Dec. 16. 

The opening concert of the Mont- 
real Little Symphony Orchestra was 


‘ November 24 
. December 8 
January 12 
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; oboe; Cornelius Ysselstyn, ‘cello. ; . ; - i 
fot January 26 Norah Drewett, pianist; Géza de Kresz, violinist. held in the Hermitage - last _ week. a 
N ‘ 3. February 9 Parlow String Quartet. George Schick, new musical director FOR YOUR WINTER CROSSINGS ho 
ae February 23: Lubka Kolessa, pianist. of the Little Symphony, led the ate 
ae ‘chestra in < rogram of music by e 
. CONSERVATORY CONCERT HALL oS a oe 
volte i , ; Schubert, Brahms and Mozart. A ey 
eee Series Ticket $5.00 Single Ticket $1.00 native of Czechoslovakia, Mr. Schick \! 
ne : Student tickets at the CONSE VGLOSY eee z om re : a ry GO ie 
8 received his training at the famed \ 





Prague Conservatory. He succeeded 
George Szell as head of the con- 
ductor’s class at the conservatory and 
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Pah J also as director of the Czech Sym- no 
\ eo 4 - + phony Orchestra. For a full week of relaxation and comfort afloat, go P 
fey ai ari i? Wal... Queen's University is sponsoring a White Empress to Europe. Congenital companions .. . ite 
he “pfor ‘ A IC -2-° i ¢ rs . . . . . . 
ok P ger age tary ai an ie gee varied entertainment courtesy and service in the 
Y : : oO tha Z > Canadas firs - neat ne gin ‘ | 
is a4 nase poiece of unuowal chan length opera on a Canadian theme, Canadian Pacific tradition. 
© kt ee are »}j Nile x ae Wj c *s + ge i . . 43 
iY Evangeline (Coulter and Willan’s Sailings from Saint John and Halifax to Liverpool by he 
ht. “Deirdre of the Sorrows” had a Celtic eo . ’ = 
i ; Phe new Mandarin Chair of modern design is truly a piece story.) Dr. Graham George, head of the completely reconditioned 20,000 ton Em press of - 
ing’ Re to be admured in any room... in any setting. A choice the university’s music department, Canada and her sister ship Em press of France... first = 
oh aca Tt ft distinctive fabrics and colours... at better furniture stores. composed the music and two under: class return accommodation available. 
he graduates, Donald Warren and Paul 
Beh, toddick, wrote the libretto. 
\ nl 
is" On Sunday evening last, C.ifford WINTER SAILINGS a 
ote * LIVING ROOM FURNITURE Poole and Margaret Parsons Poole, From Saint John and Halifax * - 
ye WATERLOO, ONT MONTREAL. QUE. two of Canada’s most outstanding ; 
* Wag pianists, gave their first concert in Prag on eens z pain al = 
bye London, Ontario, since they became ue. 5 EMPRESS OF FRANCE 
> residents of the “Forest City”. Famous ‘Feb. 2 EMPRESS OF FRANCE 
rm 3 ‘ both as individual artists and as a Feb. 16 EMPRESS OF CANADA 

man-and-wife concert team, this Mar. 2 EMPRESS OF FRANCE 

young couple recently left Toronto's . Mar. 16 EMPRESS OF CANADA 

Royal Conservatory to join the music Mar. 26 EMPRESS OF FRANCE 

faculty of the University of Western Apr. 13 EMPRESS OF CANADA 


Ontario 
John Cozens, well-Known in Cana 
dian music circles. was recently ap 


‘From Halifax one day later. 
‘Via Greenock, Scotland. 


: : First Ciass 24 j 
pointed Promotional Manager for Santee oe = ‘ 
Western Music (Ontario) Ltd., with P 

jepac at 2990 Y > Street Tor one . sete , 
offices at 229 Yonge Street, Toronto. The same famous cuisine and service are yours on 


His company is agent for the British 
firms of Novello, Curwen, Cramer 
and Arnold. 


Canadian Pacific’s passenger-carrying freighters Beaver- 
ford and Beaverburn. Sailings approximately twice 


-—* monthly, dates on request. First Class fare $220. 


Striking Recital 


By FREDERICK ARTHUR 


Canadian Pacific office 
or your own travel agent. 


Full information from = any 


YLAYING with a_ studied reserve 

that came rather as a barrier be 
tween herself and the audience, Mary 
Syme gave an extremely varied pro Fh. 
gram at Toronto’s Eaton Auditorium ol 
last Thursday evening It was not WV, 





until the Chopin Sonata in B minor 
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HO! SE OF WINDSOR 


The Royal Child 


By NORA K. RILEY 





= : 
the author of the foliowing 
icle is.a member of the edi- 
ial staff of “Debrett’s Peer- 
Wi 
y 
sn nsnsneseniiscssesant 
on on 


HEIR is born into the Royal 
\ ouse of Windsor, and tor the 
time in 38 years the direct line 
ecession is doubly assured, fo1 
ince the reign of King Edward 


VII has the monarch possessed a 
ichild through his neir. It wiil, 
ow ver, be recalled that 2 reign 


r Queen Victoria boasted three 
in the direct line. There still 
to light occasionally the photo- 

1 of Her Majesty holding in her 
the Royal infant, now the Duke 

indsor, and accompanied by the 

Prince of Wales and his son the 

of York (both later to reign as 

Kin. Edward VII and King George 

spectively). 

: hearts warm to the proud 

mother, Princess Elizabeth, 

n millions of us have loved trom 
er oWn babyhood, Though we then 
ith: guessed the place Fate heid fot 
er, the names chosen, Elizabeth 

\lesxandra Mary, were proudly signif- 
int of her future destiny. Year by 
ear we watched the winsome child 
evelop into a responsible adult 

whom we could regard with an even 


eeper affection. The genuine love 
the country bore her reached = an 
ve: Whelming climax last year at the 
time of her wedding to H.R.H. the 


Duke of Edinburgh. 


nounced Rights 


hilip,” as he is affectionately 


spoken of by millions, may well be 
roud that his child is one day likely 

ear the crown of England. Be- 
re his marriage he renounced all 


ights as a Greek prince and subject 


elected to be a Briton. Many 
eais before that his parents had 
hosen to have him reared and edu- 
{ as an English boy and thus 
as sent to the care of his uncle, 
Louis Mountbatten, now Lord 
Motntbatten of Burma. 
Ys, well might Philip be proud. 
Bul let us not forget that he in his 


has much to offer that is noble 
honorable. His  great- grand- 
er, the Grand Duchess of Hesse 
1cess Alice of England) gave her 
lle ‘or what she considered her duty, 
irsing two of her children who 
contracted a fever. Queen Vic- 


who had never recovered from 
the leath (at the age of 42) of hei 
ind, the Prince Consort, was 


plunged into grief on the sev- 
nth anniversary of nis untimely 
Ww Queen Victoria loved those 
en her gentle daughter had left; 
an old woman, ever faithful 
’ various duties, she got permis- 
of the Cabinet to travel out to 





Mh 


ol lia Scala, was artist at 
omen’s Musical Club this week. 


Stignani, flamed mezzo soprano 
loronto 


Hesse to be present at the confirma 
tion of the motherless little girls. To 
day, if she were here, she would feel 
comforted and happy that the eldest 


of that family is grandmother to the 


young man who is father of a future 
British monarch. 


It's the 


anlzen 


‘leisure 


JANTZEN KNITTING MILLS 


SATURDAY NIGHT 


A characteristic which 
will be inherited by the Royal child 
is one which the parents have in 
common-—-the ability to mix with 
those of all ranks. This mutual trait 
is perhaps a result of their common 
Danish ancestry, both can claim 
Christian IX, that famous dermocrat, 
amongst their forebears. Queen Alex 
andra, Elizabeth's 
Was a 


we hope 


for 


Princess creat 
grandmother, daughter of 
Christian IX and sister to George I] 
ot Greece, a Danish prince, elected in 


1863 to the throne of the Hetlenes. 
Thus, though “Prince Philip of 


Greece” was his title, the family of 
the Duke of Edinburgh were Danish 


and bore no Greek blood in. thei Yet, 
veins. of their 
It is said that in his youth King en to link theit 
Christian (then in only remote suc er, 
cession to the Danish throne) was Duke and Duchess 


31 





ironically enough, innumerable 
descendants have since chos- 
two countries togeth 
and none more happily than the 


of Edinburgh, 
more closely 





sent to England as a revresentative Whose child is to bind 

of the Danish King to congratulate the ties between our two peace-loving 
the 18-year-old queen on hei recent nations. 

accession to the throne. but though © ——- — 

he came ostensibly as an Ambas 

sador, there were those (perhaps in- 


cluding himself) who hoped he might 


find favor as a suitor. Victoria, how 
ever, as the world knows, 
own ideas on most things, 


ciuding the choice of a 
Christian 
unattached 


went 


husband, and 
back as he 


hel 


pre 


nad 
not 


Came 





gives a pleasin 
lexion and alluring 
oveliness for this 
important occasion. 


White, Flesh, Rachel, Sun-Taa 


Oriental 


am 


@ovRrm aus 
come 





It has everything a fine sweater should have—and more... 


the very softest of lightweight virgin wool and fine mohair, fast-dyed 


\ 


\ 


in rich flattering tones 


and Radar Grey 





OF CANADA, 


rare 


. full cut for absolute comfort 


VANCOUVER, 


and freedom of action. Ask for the Jantzen ‘‘Leisure’’ at Canada's 
better stores, sizes 38 to 44 in Black, Monet Mauve, 
. $8.95. 
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The Lady of the Loom 


BY LYN HARRINGTON 


fara years ago, when I met hei 

for the first time, Karen Bulow, 
Canada’s most outstanding weaver 
ind designer, dreamed of a_ school 
where Canadians could learn the 
beauties of handwoven fabrics. I 
thought privately that it was just one 
of those things that wouldn’t even 
materialize. I could not have been 
more mistaken in my estimate of 
Karen Bulow. 

For the weaving school is now a 
reality—has been since May, 1946. 

But Karen Bulow is like that. She 
never deviates from her high purpose, 
which is to bring before Canadians 
the beauty and utility of well 
jesigned materials. Her work is fore- 
most in her life, and she is well- 
adapted to speak with authority on 
the subject of fabric design. 

“Color blending and simplicity are 
the important things in designing 
textiles of today,’ she _ declares. 
“Beauty and quality are the impo} 
tant things in a fabric, whether the 
work is done by hand or in a textile 
mill.” She loves muted colors in 
“slatey” tones herself, and uses con 
trasts sparingly. 

She believes firmly in letting het 
work speak for itself and for her as 
well. Nonetheless, Canada’s debt to 
Denmark must be acknowledged. It 
was there that Miss Bulow trained 
and worked at her weaving until she 
felt she had come to a standstill.’ She 
looked abroad and chose Canada. 

She passes lightly over her early 
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TWEEDS 
SUITS 


DRESSES 


54 BLOOR STREET WEST 


Midway 4969 


days of struggle in getting estab 
lished in Montreal, where she arrived 
in 1929 with few words of English. It 
is difficult to persuade her to speak 
of working on a single loom, intro- 
ducing handwoven ties to an alien 
public. But she did it. Today her Ca- 
nadian Homespuns, Reg’d., turns out 
literally “‘miles of ties” as Otto Bulow, 
Karen’s brother and business mana- 
ger, laughingly describes it 

“That’s all history,’ she protests. 
“The ties gave us a wonderful start, 
but now we are reaching further.” 

Karen Bulow has woven an excel- 
lent business out of the colored 
threads of wool, 
linen and cotton 
that crowd her 
STOCK Yr oom 
shelves. Not only 
do her ties, lunch- 
eon sets, peas- 
ant skirts and 
caps sell well to 
the thronging 
tourists of Mont- 
real, but they are 
found in cities all 
across Canada. 

Her booth at 
the Canadian Na- 
tional Exhibition 
was a triumph of decorator’s art- 
soft, muted tones that blended ex- 
cuisitely. But it was a total loss, she 
discovered, in the hub-bub of the 
crowds. Maybe she marred its deli- 
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cate beauty when she imported fifty 
dozen ties and a loom right quick 
trom Montreal—but she stopped the 
crowd. She learned what every ex- 
hibitor must learn, that the public 
demands action. With the loom at 
work and the finished product along- 
side, she didn’t have to take the ties 
back to Montreal when the Exhibition 
closed. . 

The business of exhibits is extreme- 
ly time-consuming, but there is a fas- 
cination about it. Miss Bulow is far 
from being an exhibitionist but she 
is intensely proud of the work turned 
out by the Canadian Homespuns, and 
by the students of her school. 


Subtle Coloring 


Last spring the public was able to 
get a back-stage gander at Karen 
Bulow’s home, when her four-storey 
house in downtown Montreal was 
opened to it for two days. Actually, 
it was the school’s work she dis- 
played. But bedroom, living-room, 
study and kitchen . . . every room in 
the house displayed beautiful hand- 
wove textiles designed by Miss 
Bulow, created either by her staff or 
by her students. 

Two large rooms at street level are 
the classroom. They formed a splen- 
did setting for the handwoven tex- 
tiles of drapes, rugs and upholstery, 
in linen, wool and cotton. Her living- 
room upstairs with its grey walls, 
Canadian paintings and pottery. is 
always charming and no less so than 
usual on this occasion. 

Miss Bulow hopes to repeat her 
“open house” at a later date. At pres- 
ent she is concentrating on new de 
signs, and on planning spring exhi- 
bits in Montreal and Toronto. For an 
open house does not reach the widest 
public. Still it displays the materials 
in their proper setting, in the atmos- 
phere of a gracious home. 

“It is gratifying to see how Cana 
dians are becoming interested in our 
handwoven fabrics for their interior 
decorating,’ Karen said with enthu- 
siasm. “Our aim has been to show 
that handwoven fabrivs do not al- 
ways indicate hard colors and crude 
textures suitable only for country 
houses.” 

I glanced around the St. Catherine 
Street studio, at the delicate hangings 
of fine linen, one in particular in a 
grey and beige plaid with a silver 
thread gleaming through it here and 
there. Handsome linen upholstery. 
thick luxurious rugs in yellow with a 
design of grey green... Karen had 
made her point. These could never 
be associated with heavy maple fur- 
niture, cobbled fireplaces and mount 
ed trophies. 

Much of her work is cone in co- 
operation with interior decorators, 
who suggest the colors they need, 
the type of fabric they require. Miss 
Bulow designs and has i sample 
woven for the decorator. lt usually 
means that the yarn must be special- 
ly dyed for the purpose. For instance, 
just recently Canadian Homespuns 
supplied window hangings for 22 new 
T.C.A. planes. 


Studio And Home 


An interesting feature about Miss 
Bulow’s work is that her weavers are 
spread out in a radius of 70 miles 
of Montreal. All her workers have 
been trained under her supervision, 
but many prefer to work in their 
own homes. The yarns are selected 
and, with a sample, are sent to the 
weaver who receives exactly the 
same salary for her home efforts as 
those who work in the Montreal 
studio. 

Training weavers is no new thing 
in Karen Bulow’s life, but it fitted 
her for the school which is a dream 
come true. While in Denmark this 
summer, she was able to engage a 
Swedish instructor, who has been 
associated with the Swedish Handi- 
craft Association for years. ‘We 
think Sweden absolutely superior in 
hand-weaving, in colors and in style,” 
said Miss Bulow, speaking for her- 
self and her brother. 

The school was started with the 
idea of education, so that people 
would learn to appreciate good tex- 
tiles. Many of the students of the day 
classes have been’ serious-minded 
veterans, who got their first taste 
of weaving in occupational therapy 
classes. One after another has gone 


into work with various provincial 
governments—Nova Scotia, Quebec, 
Ontario and Manitoba. One is teach- 


ing in Chilliwack, B.C. And still come 


the requests, “Have you any more 
trained students available?” 

The woman who weaves for a 
hobby today finds that the creation 
of beautiful designs is as fascinating 
now as it was to Penelope. Steno- 
graphers and office girls come in for 
the evening classes, teachers for the 
summer courses. With her fifteen 
school looms working steadily, it 
would seem that Miss Bulow’s ambi- 
tion is on its way to fulfillment. 

The looms were pushed aside brief- 
ly this past summer to make way 
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for 330 square feet of tufted 
rug. It was woven in strips at 
studio, then had to be joined j, 
largest space available, which 
the classroom. But most of thi 
ing is done at the studio. He; 
gay peasant skirts, the hand 
ties, the fetching ski bonnets a 
and sewn. Here the tweeds and 
materials reach completion. 

It is a crowded studio, every 
in the building used to ca, 
Three years ago Karen Bulow 
tioned her dream of a larger s 
too. Building conditions have 
that dream from materializing ; 
But there’s little doubt that 
will become a reality. 





HOW TO LEAD A HAPPY, USEFUL LIFE WITH 


Diabetes results from the body’s 
failure to make proper use of sugars 
and starches. This occurs when 
something goes wrong with the sys-. 
tem’s natural supply of insulin. 

Since the development of pre- 
pared insulin, many advances have 
been made in treating and control- 
ling diabetes. There is now hope 
that radioactive “tracers” and other 
research will contribute to a greater 
understanding of this disease. 





1. Today by utilizing current medical 
knowledge through close co-operation 
with the doctor, the average diabetic 
may look forward to living a happy, 
useful life. 





3. Diet determines the amount of sugar 
and starch taken into the body. In some 


cases, by balancing diet and exercise, 
diabetes can be controlled without added 
insulin. 









































when the diabetic does not pri 
enough for his needs. New, slower 
ing insulins make possible more 
rate control of diabetes, 


4. Exercise helps keep blood sug 
a safe level by using up sugars 
starches. Many diabetics, by follo 
their doctor’s advice, are able to 
tinue their favorite sports. 


Early discovery he!ps control diabetes 


Since early diabetes has no obvious 
symptoms, discovery may come only 
when a doctor makes a urinalysis, and 
then, if necessary, a blood sugar test. 


‘These tests are important for people 
those with 
a family history of the disease, and 
those who are overweight and past 40, 
particularly women. Everyone, how- 


most likely to get diabetes 


ever, should iry to keep weight down, and 
to have a regular medical examination 
which includes a check-up for diabetes. 


If diabetes ts discovered, it is reassur- 
ing to note that with good medical su- 
pervision, the average diabetic is living 
much longer. At age 40, for example, 
his life expectancy is now more than 
twice what it was before insulin was 
discovered in 1921. 


‘To learn more helpful facts abou 
disease, send for your free cop 
Metropolitan’s booklet ‘‘Diab« 
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SCHOOL. DANCE 


Old Men Can't Take It 


By TERENCE CRONYN 


‘AS held, as is the case with 
ist such affairs, in the school 
asium. They tell me that it was 
successful and that everyone 
good time. I don’t know about 
[ wasn’t there, but I saw a lot 
» other aspects of a dance ina 
boarding school. 
vas held on the first day of 
This enabled them to keep the 
School boys away for a day 
o to accommodate the girls in 
that Duilding. I was told off to look 
ifte: the Lower School for the occa- 
jon. that really meant looking after 
abo sixty girls, aged fifteen to 
sever teen and all pretty. It wasn’t a 
ioug': job in any way, but it had 
its mioments particularly for a 
pachclor with twenty years of teach- 
ing boys, and little else, behind him. 
The Bachelor and the Sixty Bobby- 
SOX that’s right. 

At about four o’clock in the after- 
noon they began to arrive—-the boys 
and their girls. One of the maids in 
the |.ower School directed the girls 
to their allotted dormitories, and I 
spent a good deal of time acting as 
suide. On each occasion I modestly 
indicated the door of the dormitory 
in question and beat a hasty retreat; 
later that night I realized that my 
balding pate indicated in their eyes 
a state of senility that belied the 
necessity for sucn formality. 

Afternoon tea was served in the 
Library. I joined a master’s wife in 
attempting to inject a touch of jol- 
lity into the silent boys who were 
olemnly passing sandwiches and 
rakes to their equally quiescent girls. 
ur efforts were of little avail; the 
ffair had the atmosphere of a non- 
leoholic wake. 


saree the boys departed to change 
into their cadet uniforms, and the 
irls went to the dormitories. 
My temporary abode was strategi- 
‘ally located by the main stairway. 
As a result, my own changing was 
interrupted affair. I soon gave up 
ittempts at formality and ap- 
d in shirt-sleeves, continuing to 
studs into my stiff shirt while 
lireciing a late-comer to her abode, 
finding an iron with which a rose- 
ud might press her dress. The local 
lorist delivered a number of cor- 
age. which had to be distributed. 
loins this taxed my ingenuity, but 
menaged to get each one to its in 
end-d wearer without more mutual 
mb. rrassment than the sight of a 
ewi ching dressing-gown. Just as I 
ad tied my white tie my braces 
rok, but a Lower School maid hero- 
call dived into one of the dormi- 
orice. and obtained a pair from the 
rouers of one of the boys who 
ighiiully lived there. 
W. all had dinner across the 
am is in the Upper School dining- 
00n I grabbed a quick bite, as a 
Ixt|_ sense warned me to be back 
Lower School before the 
he s. During the half hour between 
uN} and the dance, business was 
ris) at my stand in the front hall. 
ii: arrived in quantities and boys 
00), about waiting for the conclu- 
on of those mysterious rites that 
69 ©! When the apparently most per- 
ect accoutered female goes “up 
las". The length of the latter 
yPerition in several cases assured 
ernianent converts to bachelorhood 
Wi tic breasts of the sixteen year old 
altendant swains, whose ideas of 
Ber in personal assembly were 
‘Set on a complete preparation for 
Chool breakfast in one and a half 
Mn tes, 
VW en 
) Wait 


) 
Nore 


) 
1 e 


peace descended, I decided 
around for a few minutes 
and then go to the dance. At 
; i.m., When the affair concluded, 
Was still waiting. It had been an 
lleresting evening. Various girls had 
, < in for this and that and boys 
gad appeared from time to time 
Paught with the problems of the 
Puly gentle knight. 

For the next hour, the front hall 
FS an animated spot. Girls and 
78 appeared continuously, the 
:'mer to be checked, the latter to 


a. 3() 


say a stiff good-night and beat a 
hasty retreat. There came a slack 
moment and I withdrew to my beda- 
room with the idea in mind of what 
I considered would be a well-earned 
night-cap. In a moment there ap- 
peared a vision of youthful loveliness 
in pyjamas and_  dressing-gown 

could she have something to eat?— 


SATURDAY NIGHT 


the girls in the dormitory all were 
hungry. (Since arriving that after- 
noon, they had had tea, dinner and 
supper.) 

It was then that I realized that I 
was quite alone on watch, a veritable 
Horatius. I set out to find a maid; 
all had disappeared, and the matron 
had gone to bed. Of course, the kit- 
chens were locked, and so I had to 
regret over the food question. 

Then another vision appeared 
could they have the dormitory lights 
turned off? Now, I knew that I was 
for it. However, as I said, they did 
not mind. I turned off lights and 
checked in dormitories as if they 
were occupied by their rightful in- 
habitants. The girls appeared to be 
sitting on their beds and fooling 


around much as boys do at bed-time. 

As soon as I returned to my room, 
I heard a delicate pitter-patter in the 
corridor. When I appeared, there was 
a scamper of bare feet. I realized 
that, just as boys will be boys, girls 
will be boys when sleeping in a boys’ 
school and acted accordingly. Any 
shreds of mascuiine modesty that 
might have remained with me were 
dissipated by this time. I went into 
the dormitory from which the flying 
feet had come and delivered what to 
boys would have been a very milk 
and-water blast on the enormities of 
wandering around after “lights”. 

There were a few really late re 
turners. These required showing to 
their darkened beds and an indicat 
ing of the bathroom light 


A PRECIOUS METAL FOR FINE JEWELRY 


lossom™ 


T 4 am. I fell asleep, having left 

my door open, just in case. 

At 9.30 a.m. I opened one eye, to 
see the giggling figures of attractive- 
ly dressed young ladies passing in 
the corridor. Probably they were say 
ing, quite rightly, that these old men 
just can’t take it 


ee 
IN MEMORIAM 
( N SEA 
On land the 
They voyaged for Freedom, 
For dear Lands they strove, 
They rejoiced in High Flight. 
‘At the going down of the sun 
And in the morning 
We will remember them.’ 
H. R. STEWAR’ 
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ST. BAR THOLOSIENW'S 


Vice-Regal Parishioners 


By JEAN LOVE GALLOWAY 


Ottawa, 


] suppose you can get used to every 
thing The congregation of one 
particular little Anglican church here 
on the edge of town prove this every 
Sunday morning when nobody so 
much as raises an eyebrow when the 
Governor General and his family file 
up the aisle to take their pews. This 
congregation is used to seeing the 
King’s representative in their church. 
He comes regularly, as have the other 


Governors General since Confedera 
tion. 

There is no gold braid, pomp, or 
show about the presence of the peo 
ple from Rideau Hall. They come 


quietly and unobtrusively to worship 
God at the nearest church of their 
faith. 


churches, St. Bat 
tholomew’s is not overcrowded. Be 
cause of its hide-away location, there 
are no tourists. The interior is dark, 
rather shabby, but mellow and pretty. 

Three pews at the upper right are 
reserved for the Governor and _ his 
party. The Alexanders’ three chil 
dren attend church with their parents 
when they are home frem school in 
England. Lord Rennell of Rodd was 
a visitor with Their Excellencies in 
the pew last Sunday. 

“Their Excellencies are among my 
very best parishioners when it comes 
to attendance and helping with our 
church functions,” Rev. A. T. Carson, 


Like most of our 


the rector, assured me after the serv- 


ice. “If all my parishioners were as 
devoted to their church as Viscount 

lexander, we would have a mighty 
fine church indeed,’ Mr. Carson 
commented. 

When the Women’s Parish Guild at 
St. Bartholomew’s are holding a ba- 
zaar, they often call on one of thei 
own members to open it— Lady Alex- 
ander. Like any good church worker, 
the Viscountess is ready to do her 
share of the work. She contributes 
articles for the sales. makes a speech 
and then buys things. Just last week, 
Lady Alexander opened the annual 
fall bazaar in the old Parish Hall 
where the first stone was set in place 
on St. Bartholomew’s Day, 1867. 

Escorted to the platform by the 
Rector and the president of the Guild, 


feild ¢ 





/iN FLOOR SPACE 


FOR 


who incidentally, is Mrs. C. D. Howe, 
wife of the Cabinet Minister, the Vis- 
countess in her lovely soft voice said 
she was happy to see so many of the 
parishioners taking an interest in the 
bazaar. 

“I think that special mention should 
be made of the ladies who have put 
so much effort into the making of 
these articles and the decorating of 
the booths,” Her Excellency — said. 
“The raising of money for the care 
and upkeep of the church is the work 
of the congregation. They can re- 
lieve the Rector of financial difficul 
ties which will leave him free to look 
after the spiritual needs of our mem- 
bers. I am happy to open this bazaar 
and in so doing, wish you the very 
best of luck.” 

For the bazaar, Lady Alexander 
wore a smooth-fitting black wool suit, 
black felt off-the-face hat and black 
suede high heeled pumps. Around 
her shoulders she wore stone marten 


turs. Coming down from the plat- 
tcrm, the Viscountess visited each 
booth chatting with the women in 


charge and commenting on the ar 
ticles for sale. 


Lady 4 \lexander 


Her first purchase was a_ baby’s 
sweater and bootees. There was a 
moment of hesitation while her eyes 
ran over the baby things displayed. It 
Was a silent moment in which all 
those crowded around the counter 
wondered if the baby’s sweater would 
by any chance be meant for Princess 
Elizabeth. And then, Lady Alexander 
broke the silence with: “Oh, I didn’t 
tell you the size— it’s for a baby nine 
months old.” But the Viscountess 
bought a downy wee bunny too. So 
if the sweater wasn’t destined for 
Buckingham Palace, who Knows, that 
bunny might be. 

Her Excellency did not leave the 
sale until she had tucked a box of 
homemade chocolate fudge under her 
arm and she took quite a few minutes 
to choose two blue aprons her own 
size. Then she had tea with Mrs. 
Howe and members of the Guild 
executive. 

But as with the church service, the 
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women who came to the bazaar did 
not come expressly to see Lady Alex- 
ander open the event. They came for 
the same old practical reason women 
have always gone to bazaars —to buy. 

There was the usual buzz of wom- 
en's voices, the tinkle of change, 
laughter mixed with the odd little 
tiff that sparks in any hunt for bar- 
gains. It was the healthy, lively 
spirit of any church bazaar in any lit- 
tle town in Canada. 

“Save me a nice 
May?” pleaded the captain of 
Fish Pond as she whisked by the 
apron booth to take up her post. The 
women were by no means lavishly 
dressed, though some of them went 
home to dinner in Rockcliffe man- 
sions. They were, as Ottawa women 
usually are, a bit on the shabby, the 
dull side as far as clothes are con 
cerned. They lack the snap and the 
taste of their counterparts in stylish 
Toronto and fashion conscious Mont- 
real. They wear quality clothes. But 
they never seem to match anything 
up. 

Located close enough to Rideau 
Hall to enable its residents to walk to 
church, St. Bartholomew’s has al- 
ways been linked with Royalty. Since 
Confederation when it was built, it 
has been the vice-regal place of wor- 
ship except during the terms of two 
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Governors General who were not 
Church of England members. 

While the quaint old parish hall. 
was finished in 1867, the church itself 
was not completed until May 9, 1868 
when Viscount Monck, Canada’s first 
Governor General, laid the corner 
stone. Since then, there has been a 
long and intimate connection between 
St. Bartholomew’s and Government 
House, 

Many Governors General have read 
the lesson regularly in the church, 
though Viscount Alexander does not 
perform this ceremony. Sir Alexan- 
der Clutterbuck, the British High 
Commissioner, frequently is a reader. 
Members of the families of the 
Squires of Rideau Hall have taught in 
the Sunday School and sung in the 
choir, which by the way, is located at 
the rear of the little church. 

Lady Victoria, the daughter of Ear] 
Grey. Governor General 1904-11, was 
buried from St. Bartholomew’s. The 
funeral of Sir Cecil Spring-Rice, one 


time British Ambassador to the Unit- 


ed States, and who died at Govern 
ment House here, took place from the 
church. 

In 1931, the infant son of the Earl] 
and Countess of Bessborough was 
baptized at the altar. His sponsors 
were His Majesty King George V with 
Sir Robert Borden, a former Prime 
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dor ited by Viscount Willingdon. The 
pu e of Devonshire presented a Bible 
for the lectern. The altar-desk was 
iv n by the Marchioness of Dufferin. 
rh three bells were a gift of Princess 
Lo se. 
ie two aged flags hanging in the 
ch: veel, the Union Jack and the Cross 
if George, were made by the hand 
{ °*rineess Patricia. The Earl and 
Co oitess of Aberdeen gave the organ. 
tablet hangs on the north wall, 
ted by the Duke of Connaught to 
+ memorate the members of his 
sta f who fell in World War I. There 
yw many other tablets which recall 
far ous names. Some of those com- 
me norated are the Duchess of Con- 
rht, the Marquis of Dufferin 
G 3. 1872-78), the Earl of Ava and 
Gwendolyn Stephenson, sister of the 
Mi ‘chioness of Dufferin. 


Cu NCERNING FOOD 


Three pews are reserved at the 
front right of the church for the oc 
cupants of Government House. The 
first, bearing the Royal coat-of-arms, 
is furnished with five chairs, and is 
kept for the exclusive use of the vice 
regal family. Here for three-quarters 
of a century, the King’s representa- 
tives have worshipped God. Mingling 
vith the rest of the congregation in 
praise and prayer are princes, dukes, 
marquises, earls, viscounts and bai 
ons. 

St. Bartholomew’s congregation is 
used to people in high places. The 
tact that this church wears its regal 
ties quietly, affectionately and in an 
atmosphere of humble reverence is a 
credit to its congregation and those 
responsible for its direction. This holy 
place breathes the simplicity of great 
ness in the heart of the nation. 


Proo| O] The Hunting 


By MARJORIE THOMPSON FLINT 


RB ‘TWEEN daylight and dusk one 
> day you have a few spare 
moments which you can use to 
ev stallize some plans for the fam- 
ily s meals for the ensuing days. 
Somehow or other bothersome 


thoughts of Breast of Guinea Hen 


Sous Cloche and Crepe Suzettes are 
interspersed with hamburger and 
ri pudding and your progress i; 


very slow. It isn't that the exotic or 
unusual are popular at your home 
quite the contrary——-but ycu are 

lefinitely in a menu rut and need 4 
ood boost to get out of it. 

.t this point ycur husband arrives 
home with a parcel and presents it 
to you with the explanation that it 
is a piece of venison from old George 
who has just returned from his an- 
nual visit to the deer country which 
wis a most success‘ul venture. Since 
venison is a favorite dish with every- 
one, dull care vanishes. 

’ Opening the parcel you are con- 
fronted with an odd shaped piece of 
flesh which doesn’t reveal any clue 
is to Which section of the animal it 
belonged. If it is the rib section it 
should be rare roasted but there 
wuld be no point, you decide, to plan 
co idlelight and wine if it turned out 
to igh and unchewable with the result 
t everyone would have to take oft 


Joe’s Diner for a light snack. 


A cr due consultation with your hus- 


id and much poking at the meat 
| suggest that maybe George could 


j Len Meg RltGe dh, i 


phat ere 
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cive you the answer, but unfortunate 
ly he has left town. Finally you cut 
off a piece and let it sizzle in fat in 
the frying pan and then eat it. It 
is definitely on the chewy side and 
quite evident that it came from parts 
of the deer most actively engaged in 


leaping from rock to rock in the 
forest wilds, so obviously the best 
cooking treatment would be pot 
roasting or pressure cooking. 

A good marinade will help ten 
derize the meat and improve the 
flavor and marinading it any time 


from two hours to three days before 
cooking will do the trick. You can 
use French dressing or a mixture of 
salad oil and vinegar or a special 
marinade. Here is the recipe 


Marinade For Venison 

1 cup vinegar 

2 cups wine ‘red or white) 

2 bay leaves 

2 crushed garlic cloves 

3 onions cut in quarters 

3 carrots sliced 

2 tsp. salt 

Let the meat remain in the mari 

nade for 2 days in a cool place turn- 
ing it occasionally so that all parts of 
the meat have been covered with it 


Pot Roast Of} Venison 

Wipe meat thoroughly and lard it 
with strips of side bacon. Brown on 
all sides in !2 cup cooking fat in a 
Dutch oven or deep heavy saucepan 
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with tight fitting lid, seasoning well 
with salt and pepper. Add 1 cup of 


the marinade strained. Cover and 
simmer over low heat for 2 hours. 
Then add 

'» cup diced celery 

'» Cup minced onion 

3 tart apples, chopped 

1 pared, sliced carrot 

Simmer for 1 hour more or until 


meat is tender. Thicken the sauce if 
desired. Serve with buttered turnips, 
parsley potatoes and a tart jelly. 
Of course if you know what part 
of the animal you have to deal with 


the situation is a lot simpler 
especially if it has been properly 
hung and butchered. Steaks are 


treated like beefsteaks and are usual- 
ly served rare. Loin cutlets can be 
browned quickly on both sides, sea 


soned and 1 cup thick sour cream 
added. Then cover and allow to sim 
mer for 10 minutes and serve with 


buttered noodles. 

Loin, saddle and leg can all be 
roasted without marinating but they 
should be larded with bacon or salt 
pork and any dry skin removed. Rub 
the roast well with fat and sprinkle 
With salt and pepper. Put on rack 
in uncovered roasting pan and place 
in oven 470° F for 20 minutes. Reduce 
heat to 400 F and baste frequently 


until meat is cooked allowing 10 
minutes to the pound since it is 
usually served rare. Serve with 


gravy made trom the pan juices and 
drippings. 

If, however, you don’t fall 
gifts of venison from friends or fam- 
ily you may feel the urge to serve 
some sort of game dish for variety. 
In some households rabbit might fill 
the bill while in others this four 
legged creature is part of the weekly 
menu routine, but in any case it 
makes for delightful eating even 
though you may come across the oc- 
casional piece of shot. 

With rabbits on the mind you can 
find recipes for all sorts of fascinat- 
ing sounding dishes--Jugged Hare, 
Hasenpfeffer, to mention two, while 
more usual methods of cooking 
are stewed or fried. Here is a recipe 


heir to 


the 


for Stewed Rabbit which would be 
very nice transformed into a Rabbit 
Pie by topping the whole thing in a 


bakedish with flaky pastry. 


Rabbit Stew 


1 


1 
l 


9) 


Have rabbit drawn, cleaned and cut 
kettle 
Cover, 


up. 
with 


bring 


— 





2 
v 


Wash and 
the above 
to a boil 


lb. 


rabbit 
6 small Onions, peeled 
bay leaf 
’e cups diced celery 
3 tsp. salt 
', tsp. pepper 
qts. boiling wate1 


place 


ingredients. 


and 


in 


let 


stew 


slmmet! 


{oO} 


35 





2 hours or until the rabbit is nearly 

tender. Then add 
2 cups diced 
2 cups diced potatoes 
1, Ib. sliced tresh 

and simmer 


carrots 


mushrooms 


Covel for 30 minutes 


longer or until the meat is tendet 
Thicken gravy by mixing ‘2 cup 
flour in *; cup of cold water and stir 
ring into the gently boiling stew. 
Cook until thickened. Add 1. tbsp. 
thick condiment sauce and season 
ings to taste. Enough for 6 servings. 
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Vitamins For Chilblains 


By HELEN CLAIRE HOWES 


al YOU have ever had chilblains, 
you will agree that it is one of 
the most cussed ailments inflicted 
upon man, Urban-dwelling Canadians 
who bask in the comfort of central 
heating usually escape chilblains. 
But many Canadian adults spent 
their childhood on the farm, where 
the only central heating was a red- 
bellied stove in the middle of the 
kitchen, living room, and little red 
schoolhouse at the cross-roads. 

All through the winter and late 
spring, they scuffed through snowy 
lanes or across a wind-swept lake, 
kicking chunks of ice along and 
jumping the air-holes, or almost. No 
matter how intact their rubbers, or 
how high their over-stockings, the 
snow or water was always deeper. 
Consequently they arrived at school 
more often than not with wet, cold 
feet. 

No dry. cosy slippers awaited 
them. They thrust soggy shoes onto 
the fender of the stove and the steam 
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rose up from their snow-matted leg- 
gings. At the very mention of the 
word. chilblains, their toes began to 
prickle. And there are probably many 
persons in Canada today who suffer 
yearly from those bluish-red swell- 
ings on toes, heels and fingers. These 
swellings itch and burn beyond de- 
scription, and sometimes break into 
painful ulcers. 

Chilblains are common in the Old 
Country today, in cities as well as in 
rural areas. Typists get them on their 
fingers, working the cold keys in 
badly heated offices. People in dry- 
climate sections of the country are 
rarely affected. Some doctors say the 
appearance of chilblains is the re- 
action of susceptible persons to damp 
cold. Various disturbances, apparent- 
ly. make persons susceptible. There 
are individuals in whom the peri- 
pheral circulation of the blood is de- 
fective. The walls of the tiniest blood 
vessels (the capillaries) are more 
permeable than is normal, and the 
blood doesn’t clot as it should. This 
is because there is not enough pro- 
thrombin in it. When the amount of 
this substance in the blood is low, we 
are said to have a “low prothrombin 
level”. 

Dr. Wheatley, a British physician, 
learned that a skin specialist on this 
continent had relieved hives with 
vitamin K, and that those patients 
had had a low prothrombin level. Dr. 
Wheatley reasoned that vitamin K 
might relieve his patients’ chilblains 
since they also were lacking in pro 
thrombin. 

(Vitamin K, by the way, is found in 
the leafy portions of many young, 
growing plants. In fact, wherever na- 
ture produces chlorophyll, which 
makes grass green, vitamin K is pres- 
ent in some amount. It is also created 
by the action of certain bacteria, and 
this is probably the means by which 
the human body gets its require- 
ments. A few years ago, man suc- 
ceeded in making vitamin K syntheti- 
cally.) 

Ir. Wheatley reported his results 
in the British Medical Journal. His 
reasoning had been right; vitamin K 
either cured or improved the chil- 
blains of his patients. 

Mr. A., who worked out of doors 
all the time, had had chilblains for 


The Magic of Radio 
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ACROSS 
Castor G. O the magician (10 
ike back the tuba! (4 
9. Bosom pearls 5, 5 
Be y's made a pile of it, no doubt 
12 Succulent end of a bird 5, 7 
1 Exposes the body to the air again 7) 
16. There's a drawback to the way the wind 
Ww 7 
7 Boz ind Anna find good luck together 
9. Scope I e presents an almost pure 
12W ‘ 
20. Knock, Knock, knock! Who's there? (3, 5, 4 
23. R t N 4 
24. The doctor gives the dog a bone. (4-6) 
A 3 elt r 4 
I 


DOWN 


1. Words that are not what they seem. (4) 

2. Goes with Garry fora highland bonnet. (4) 

3. Naturally Bert's pearly pianism is, to the 
success of 20. (12) 

4. Hindu widows who throw themselves upon 
their husbands’ old flames. (7) 

5 A cad and a liar. What a combination! (7) 

7. The hand of 1 across may be sleightly 
dirty practising this. (5, 5) 

8. What some people need, a peg or two. (6, 4) 

11 oe of bubbly or after dinner port-ers 
(4 ) 

13. Drunk to the health of a singer, very dry? 
‘oO a) 

14. Led to a groove. (10) 

18. You must, to find it satisfactory. (7) 

19. Sounds as if the swine intended to produce 
coloring matter. (7) 

21. A bit of a list. (4) 

22. Morals should not go to extremes. (4) 
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as long as he could remember. He 
had tried medicines, injections, oint- 
ments; nothing relieved him. He 
wanted to tear off his shoes and 
scratch his dusky-red toes, but his 
fingers itched too, and he didn’t know 
which to scratch first. Besides, his 
knuckles showed signs of ulceration. 
A few milligrams of vitamin K were 
injected and he returned within a 
week, excited and happy. His fingers 
were normal and the toes only slight- 
ly swollen. After that, he took vita- 
min K by mouth, and by the end of 
another week all traces of chilblains 
were gone. 


Relief In Hours 


Two women refugees, Mrs. B. and 
Miss C., had never had chilblains 
until they went to England's damp 
climate. One patient needed two or 
three courses of vitamin K. There 
was great improvement in the symp- 
toms of the other, without complete 
cure. She ascribed her condition to 
the inadequate diet during the Nazi 
occupation of her country. Mrs. D. 
had had chilblains for seven years, 
but the winter of 1946, with its bliz- 
zards and lack of fuel, had been the 
worst. Relief came within a few 
hours after she began taking syn- 
thetic vitamin K by mouth. 


There were several other case re- 
ports but most of the victims were 
cured or improved. Patients preferred 
capsules or tablets to injections of 
vitamin K (who wouldn’t?), although 
injections worked more quickly. On 
the average, twenty milligrams twice 
daily by mouth was found to be a 
satisfactory dosage. In some cases, 
however, that amount was_ taken 
three times daily and two or more 
courses of treatment were necessary 
if the trouble recurred. (Vitamin K is 
apparently quite harmless and mas 
sive doses can be taken without il] 
effect.) 

Another’ British physician, Dr. 
Gourlay, believes that in some people 
the exposure to cold causes a con 
traction of the walls of the small 
arteries under the skin, and _ inter- 
feres with the metabolism of the 
cells. On warming the part (and the 
natural thing is to thrust cold feet 
toward the fire), the spasm in the 
arteries may relax and no harm is 
done. If, however, the spasm does not 
relax, the heat increases the meta- 
bolism of the cells and swelling re- 
sults. This interferes with the drain- 
age of the veins. According to Dr. 
Gourlay, a chilblain results. He be. 
lieves the best treatment is preven- 
tion, and to this end he advocates 
that warm clothing be worn, a cer 
tain amount of exercise be taken, and 
“a liberal diet provided’. This last 
is very important. If the administra- 
tion of a food factor improves a con- 
dition, a deficiency of that factor 
must surely have been ooerative in 
causing the condition. 


Tolerate Cold 


Dr. Gourlay, noting the relaxing 
action of nicotinic acid (one of the 
vitamins of the B complex group), 
tried the vitamin on children whose 
hands and noses were swollen and 
congested from the cold. Tney were 
riven 25 milligrams three tirnes daily, 
immediately after meals. Adults re- 
ceived twice that amount. In no case 
was it necessary to give more than 
300 milligrams a day. (Nicotinamide, 
it seems, will not do the trick.) Of 27 
patients, 26 said that treatment with 
nicotinic acid was the best they had 
ever tried. 

Some of these patients had the 
usual signs of vitamin B complex de- 
ficiency, i.e. cracks at the corners of 
the mouth and sore tongue. Two pa- 
tients reported that, after treatment 
they were not only free of chilblains, 
but that they could tolerate the cold 
much better. They “did not mind the 
winter so much”! 

Still another British physician has 
a favorite method of preventing chil- 


—— 





For the benefit of those who have 
not previously worked this type of 
puzzle, the compilers would like to 
pomt out that anagrams are often 
placed in the clues with words be- 
fore or after them to help you, such 
as change, upset, turn, about, etc., 
but sometimes it is left to your own 
ingenuity to spot them. 

Figures in brackets denote the 
number of letters in the word or 
words of the answer. 





blains, which he uses on his own 
family every year when the chilblain 
season rolls around, He _ exposes 


hands and feet of himself and family . 


to the rays of an artificial sunlight 
lamp. Two or three exposures, he 
says, and two courses of treatment 
a year (November and January) will 
keep them free of the nuisance. 

If keeping warm, dry, and partak 
ing of a liberal diet will prevent, or 
if vitamin K, nicotinic acid, or sun- 
lamp treatment (or all combined) 
will cure chilblains, considerable 
mental, emotional and _ physical 
energy will be available for more 
creative activities. An attack reduces 
the victim to such a state that he can 
think of nothing higher than his tor- 
mented toes. 


OQVALTINI 


\ 
\ 
oz me ‘ BN j 
He S had his cup of delicious Ovaltine ... and 
; \ : : 
soon he and his teddy bear will be deep in sleep. 
©.% 
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eee language is growiiig a 

trifle erratic; 

Looking both ways, the imp: tia) 
observer can see 

That only some kind of tyra ny's 
democratic, ; 

And some kind of slavery’s the only 
way to be free, F 

The boundaries of the old righ: ing 
wrong duality 

Have not been abolished, they s) ply 
have been displacéd. ; 

For example, treason’s a ney and 
advanced morality, 

But damme, it’s still in questio able 
taste. 


L. A. M <AY 
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For Ovaltine is the World's Most Popular Nightcap, 


not only for the youngsters but for a// the family. 


Ovaltine helps provide nourishment without 


imposing strain on the digestion. It breaks the 


tough milk curd into tiny, casy-to-digest 


particles, at the same time adding to the nutrition 


value of the milk. A cup of hot Ovaltine 


is the favourite bedtime drink of millions of 


people throughout the world. 


Get Ovaltine at your drug or food 


store today. 


QVALTINE ° 





lhe Worlds Most Popular Mehtcap 


FOR FREE SAMPLE 


Write to Dept. B65 A WANDER, Limited, Peterborough 
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Chestnuts Are in the Fire 


By W. 


native sweet chestnuts of east- 
North America are in the fire 
obody can pull them out. Fa. 
r was the cunning Monkey of 
s fable who had the Cat under 


the risky rescue for him. But 
t famous fiction the case was 
simpler tnan is ours today 


only the tasty, nutritious nuts 
threatened, but now the whole 
of the North American chestnut 
fruits, wood, beauty and all 
een brought to the very verge 
tinction. Indeed, in some areas 
United States extinction has 
ly come. But note well: the tree 
ich I speak is not the common 
chestnut of our boulevards. 
is not a native of this continent 


n immigrant from the Balkans, 
not even a chestnut at all. 


for southern Ontario, the ghast 
‘nace has stalked so far 
tural chestnut territory that one 
Imost fix the date on which it 
complete its deadly advance. 
is the stark truth: not a single 
hy, mature chestnut tree is 
n to have survived in this whole 
n. Thousands of young seedlings 
sucker saplings, most of them 
dy infected, may be strug 
to save their doomed species, 
1iot One sound tree of forest size. 
iat is this hellish demon? In 1904 
growth was found killing 
trees in the New 
Zoological Gardens. It 
nvisible flames —minute 
fixed themselves on the bark of 
tnut trunks and branches; boring 
gh this sheath they then slowly 
ed the living wood and with the 
iency of an axe cut it off from 
suurce of nourishment. Aided by 
vinds it leaped the gaps between 
and tree and forest and forest, 
nothing and nobody could halt it. 
hence came this plague?..every 
began asking. At first it seemed 
ive sprung out of empty 
it length it was traced pack to a 
ite source—-China. Somehow, it 
sneaked past the watchful plan? 
intine of New York. With little 


across 


seen 


ngus 


spread 
spores 


space, 


vy it made itself at home by cleav- 


the Chi 
it had 
had 
strong 
but 


American kin of 
on which fc 
a parasite. This latter 
time to evolve a strain 
th to resist the ancient pest, 
merican kin fell an easy prey to 
did the Indian 


to the 
tree 


ages 


tree 


disease, as 


1OW 


SHERWOOD FOX 


to smallpox and other strange ills 
brought by the white man. Our chest 
nut trees withered and died by thou 
sands in a single season. 

But what has this to do with Can 
ada? By reason of its natural abun 
dance in southern Ontario the chest 
nut was from the days of the earliest 
settlements a great economic asset to 


the farmers of the region. To thei: 
predecessors, the wild turkey, the 
deer and the Indian, it was a rich 


source of food. In the vast tract ex 
tending from Oakville on the east to 
Thedford, close to Lake Huron, on th 


west, and cn the south to the whole 
shoreline of Lake Erie, the chestnut 
was one of the common woodland 
trees 

Its uses range through a veritabl: 
menu of qualities--from beauty to 
nuts. It was one of the most comels 
trees cf the countryside, wheth: 


standing alone in a clearing, or, ac 
cording to its usual habit, grouped 
in groves. Longfellow well knew he 
was casting about the village 
a familiar charm when he placed it 
under the friendly shade of the 
spreading chestnut. In the crowded 
forest each tree, seeking light as does 
a pine in a close-ranked pinery, shot 
its trunk skywards like a ship's mast 
Indeed, whenever out 
onists needed tall, 
they drew heavily on the 
groves. So many a stately chestnui 
became a pile in a pioneer wharf 01 
breakwater or bridge abutment. Some 
of these still stand intact. The excep- 
tional faculty of this wood t 


smithy 


Lake Erie col 
straight timbers 


ecnestnui 


resist 











the gnawing rot of constant moisture 
made it the most durable materi fo 
fence rails. In fences I know nea 
Fort Bruce there are rails l as 
sound as when split from the log, 
whereas the cedar rails beside th 

are well on their way to becoming 
punk. Is any one now amazed to | 





that our pioneer joiners, when call 





to make stout, enduring coffins, 
vored the chestnut above all othe 
woods? Perhaps, like the hill 





of the southern mountains, they sav 


in its outstanding property some 
vague hint of a promise of immor-: 
tality. 


But the chestnut was not limited to 
such uses: in the hands of 
skilled cabinet maker it could becom» 
household and office furnitui 
and strength. In the interio 
finish of a dwelling 
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grain has given charm to many a 
home. One of my own homes was 
trimmed with flawless, hand-picked 


chestnut. 

But the chestnut is best known by 
its fruits. Flowering in July, through 
the remaining weeks of summer it 
gradually matures its burs which, 
when ripe, are as round and as large 
as apples and as bristly as baby poi 


cupines. These at the touch of the 
first sharp frost of October burst 
open as by magic and loose their 


small brown nuts upon the ground 
Smaller than the European chestnut, 
in their delicate sweetness they 
more than make up the shortcoming 
No wonder the farm boy of southern 
Ontario took to the woods when the 
chestnuts were dropping! No wonder 
the man of the city who had once 
tasted the delicious kernels hankered 
for more! To meet this recurring 
autumn demand the farmers o 
the chestnut belt from Halton to 
Essex shipped great volumes of 
huts to city, town village mar- 
The owner ot 


and 
Sales were brisk 
4 rural 


one 


kets. 


general store tells me 


that in 
fall he sold over six thousand dol 
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lars’ worth of chestnuts at a profit of 
nearly forty per cent. 

To be candid, one cannot deny that 
the record of the plague’s destructive 
march across half a continent would 
seem to quench all hope. It has been 
my lot to see with my own 
thirty-seven years of that march. In 
1911, only seven years after the 
blight was noticed in New York, I 
up residence in Princeton, New 
Jersey, fifty miles from the great 
port. The first signs of infection were 
then showing on the chestnuts ther 


eyes 


took 


By 1917, when we moved to London, 
Ontario, the farmers around Prince 
tcn were starting to cut down their 


chestnut stands while sap still flowed 
in the wood. In London and district 
the blight was barely perceptible. But 
two the slaughter of the 
Yearly the volume of 


in a year or 


trees began. 


chestnuts on the market dwindled 
Soon the furniture factories were 
seeking for chestnut logs in vain. To 
day absolute zero in nuts and wood 


alike has been reached. 

But has hope also dropped to thi 
level? Yes, and No. True, all the 
knowledge and skill of biology 


navy 


been powerless to arrest the scourge 


But they still have a slim chance to 
do something positive. Some day sci 
ence may find in Ontario a chestnut 


tree endowed with strength to resist 
the parasite. The existing Chinese 
chestnut is the descendant of a blight 


resistant “sport” found in the forests 
of China. If we find an immune speci 
men in Ontario we might count on its 
ability to transmit its special powers 
of resistance to its seedlings and their 
posterity 

But what if the hunt fails? W 
shall then have to turn to a substi 
tute. In the United States one has 


This 


research and expe 


already been found. product of 
yiment Is 


American 


hiological 


a cross between our native 


chestnut and the Chinese pecie It 
possesses a fair degree of the good 
aualities of fruit and wood of the one 
parent and th | e othe 
Tf thr VA otf 1 It i} 
Ie iy ) ¢ ( + 
States bu tit 

ri not f A + 
hardy enou f lortY 
1 Ontario nd | ) ete ned 
} tests o ] Pe Ss 
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Will Greater Production Capacity 
Solve Our Steel Problem? 


By FRANK FLAHERTY 


Phere is much talk of expanding steel production in Canada, for we are 
laced with a critical shortage caused by unprecedented demand. Expand- 
ino our steel industry is a risky and expensive business; it would 


reinlorce the present shortage and in the long-run cause us to compete 


with the larve scale ULS. industry. 


Frank Flaherty, writing from Ottawa, sets out the reasons some oovern- 


ment and business leaders think expansion is necessary and_ possible. 


These reasons must he set against the economic and financial risks of 


expansion. 


WHOULD Canada have more stec] 

making capacity? The answer 
must come from the big steel com- 
panies and the government which is 
prodding them and prepared to en- 
tice them into enlarging their opera- 
tions. 

How far they go is of immediate 
significance to Canadian consumers 
and to all industries that use steel as 
a raw material. It is also of vital and 
long range significance to the Cana- 
dian economy for the steel industry 
does not stand alone. At one side it 
is tied into the exploitation of raw 
materials in vast tonnages ana at the 
other it makes the expansion and 
operation of a host of other industries 
possible. 7 

Back of the talk about expanding 
production lie three basic considera- 
tions: a current shortage of steel, 
the threat of war, a judgment that 
Canada, on the basis of its present 
and prospective industrial develop- 
ment, can support a bigger steel in- 
dustry for an indefinite pericd of 
time. 

The current steel shortage is due 
to the fact that the war put a lot of 
the world’s steel-making capacity out 
of business, to a great backlog of un- 
satisfied demands for things made of 
steel such as automobiles, railway 
locomotives, machinery of all kinds, 
to the accentuation of that demand 
by a rearmament program and to in- 
creasing difficulties in obtaining 
steel from the United States. 

Before the war Germany alone pro- 
duced 28,000,000 tons of steel a year; 
it is now cut to about 5,000,000. Italy 
produced steel. So did France. So did 
Japan. Britain was an exporter, but 
now she produces less than enough 
to support her finished steel goods 
export program. Altogether, the war 
destroyed or cut off about 50,000,009 
tons of steel a year from tne world’s 
commerce and very little of that has 
returned. 


Doubled Production 


The United States has increased its 
steel output from 60,000,000 to 90,009,- 
000 tons a year. Canadian production 
has just about doubled, having gone 
up from roughly 1,500,000 te 3,000,- 
000 tons. But Canadian requirements 
have also multiplied and althougn 
our exports of primary iron and 
steel are strictly controlled and re 
stricted our exports of steel in the 
form of manufactured z2oods have 
leaped ahead. Imports, practically all 
trom the United States, have been 
running at the rate of 1,000,000 tons 
a year 

At that Canada has been favored. 
The United States maintains export 
control on steel going to other coun- 
tries but none on steel coming to 
Canada. It is perhaps paradoxical 
that with a capacity of 90,000,009 tons 
the United States should worry about 
a mere 1,600,000 tons coming to Can 
ada but such is the case 

A few weeks ago it was announced 
that the Canadian government had 
agreed to see that Canadian steel 
purchases from the United States 
were reduced in the last quarter of 
1948 fiom an annual rate of 1,000,000 
to one of 800,000 tons. The alternative 
to that action would have been the 
imposition of export control by Wash- 


ington on shipments of steel to Can- 
ada. Even before the threat of con- 
trol developed it had been getting in- 
creasingly difficult for Canadians to 
buy steel in the United States. With- 
out the measure of control now be- 
ing applied by the Canadian govern- 
ment it is probable that less steel 
wculd be moving across the interna- 
tional border. 

Actually Canada has, in common 
with other countries, been short of 
steel since war production began to 
roll in a big way about seven years 
ago. The factors which have deterred 
the steel companies from expanding 
ana the government from pushing 
them to expand, as it is pushing now, 
have been the immense capital in- 
volved, the risk of investing so muen 
to serve what might turn out to be a 
short-term need and the drain that 
steel plant expansion would impose 
on existing steel supplies and indus- 
trial labor. All those factors still ex- 
ist but the risk, proportionately to the 
need from a national point of view, 
has lessened in the eyes of the gov- 
ernment’s advisers. 


Vast Program 


They see rearmament and Euro- 
pean aid continuing to impose heavy 
Ccemands on the output of both Amer- 
ican and Canadian steel plants for 
several years. Should those demands 
fade, they see a vast program of de- 
liberately-delayed capital investment 
filling in the gap, public works cail- 
ing for structural steel, railways and 
other transport facilities in Canada 
and in other countries calling for re- 
placements of over-age equipment. 
They also see the possibility of war 
and estimate that if war comes the 
peak demand for steel for weapons, 
tanks, ships will come about the see- 
ond year of fighting. 

The goal is to add another 1,000,000 
tons to Canada’s annual output of 
steel. There is some possibility of in- 
creasing the output of some types of 
finished steel, bars for example, if 
more ingots were available. ‘The big 
jeb is to produce more ingots —that 
calls for two more blast furnaces 
with the necessary coke ovens, open- 
hearth furnaces, docks for coal and 
cre, all of which would cost about 
$32,000,000. Then the added facilities 
for finishing steel required, another 
plate mill and another rod mill, could 
bring the total capital outlay up to 
$50,000,000. The time required would 
be about two years. 

In the meantime, of course, the 
amount of steel going into general 
industrial circulation would nave to 
be reduced by the amount going into 
the new plant facilities. Then too ar- 
rangements for additional ore sup- 
plies and additional coal supplies de- 
livered to the sites of the new blast 
furnaces would present problems. The 
new facilities would require 300,000 
tens more scrap iron in a year, and 
scrap iron is short the world over. 

All these angles are and have been 
piesent in the minds of the operators 
of Canada’s major steel plants and 
have contributed to the delay in the 
decision to expand. Somehow the 
problems have to be solved. If the 
solution involves the expenditure of 
public funds through direct invest- 
ment or the pledging of the public 


credit through protecting the steel 
ccmpanies against loss on their new 
investment, there is precedent. 

Steel control as it operates this 
year is costing the taxpayers upwards 
of $7,000,000. In part that goes to re- 
duce prices—-primary steei made in 
Canada is still subject to price ceil- 
ings. To a greater extent it results 
from subsidizing the movemerits of 
iron and steel according to a pattern 
designed to make possible maximum 
production for Canadian use through 
maximum utilization of existing fa- 
cilities. For instance the Algoma 
Steel Corporation at Sault Ste. Marie 
and Dominion Steel and Coal Com- 
pany at Sydney both produce more 
ingots than they can finish while 
Steel Company of Canada and Do- 
minion Foundries and Steel at Ham- 
ilton have finishing capacity in ex- 
cess of Hamilton's ingot-producing 
capacity. So by direction of the steel 
centroller 30,000 tons of ingots are 
moved each month from Sydney and 
Sault Ste. Marie to Hamilton. 


Subsidies 


That movement is assisted by a 
freight subvention. There is a subsidy 
of $10 a ton on imported scrap, and 
a similar subsidy on scrap moved 
from outlying regions in Canada to 
the steel mills. Dosco gets a subsidy 
on certain finishea steel products 
shipped to Quebec and points west. 

These outlays, part of the price 
Canadians are pay/ng to keep the 
wheels of industry running and the 
flow of goods moving into both the 
home and export markets, would not 
necessarily be avoided by the addi- 
tion of more steel-making canacity. 
An ample supply of steel, however, 
would make it unnecessary to sub- 
sidize the uneconomic movement of 
ingots, slabs and finished steel from 
Sydney to central Canada. The Syd- 
ney plant on the Atlantic seanoard 
is favorably situated for the export 
of primary steel. Before the war it 
cid enjoy a considerab‘e export busi- 
ness, now denied to it by the steel 
controller’s directives requiring de- 
livery of its products to the big steel- 
using areas of Ontario and Quebec. 

Adding timeliness to the project is 
the iron ore situation. It is recognized 
that the rich ore sources south and 
west of Lake Superior are running 
cut. United States steel producers are 
turning to Canada as a source of ore 
supply. It seems certain that within 
a few years huge tonnayes of iron 
ore from the Hollinger properties 
in the Quebec-Labrador area, and 
from deposits north of the lakes will 
be moving to the blast furnaces of 
American steel plants. Iron ore pro- 
duction can make a major contribu- 
tion to the balancing of trade be- 
tween Canada and the United States. 
It can make a greater contribution 
if a bigger slice of the ore is pro- 
cessed in Canadian steel mills and 
goes on to the steel-using manufac. 
turing industries: the production of 
stoves, automobiles, railway cars 
and, if necessary, munitions. 

The advantages of more steel pro- 
duction, to be set against the undoubt- 
ed economic and financial risks of 
a short-term tightening of supply and 
long-term competition with the multi- 
million-ton American steel industry, 
can be summarized: it will make for 
more economical operation and dis- 
tribution, avoid costly transport be- 
tween steel plants, ensure a greater 
fabrication of Canadian raw mate 
rials in Canada, bettering our trading 
position, provide security of supply 
and lessen the dependence of the 
thousands of steel-using industries 
and their employees on the willing- 
ness of the United States to snare its 
searce metal with Canada. 
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Aspects Of Rearmament 


By P.M. RICHARDS 


EGRETFULLY, Canada is em- 

barking on a sizable rearmament 
program. Though a fighting war 
may not materialize. we can no 
longer disregard the possibility that 
it will and therefore we must prepare 
for it; there might be no time for 
preparation after a war started. 

Rearmament, it appears, will exert 
a big influence on the course of busi- 
ness from now on, perhaps for several 
years to come. Once again manpower, 
materials and factory capacity are to 
be diverted from peace to war needs; 
many goods, particularly those con- 
taining steel, will again be in short 
supply; the public debt will climb 
again, and the pressure on prices will 
be increase‘. 

Russia has long been trying to up- 
set the western nations’ economies 
by every means possible. Believing 
that a capitalist breakdown is coming 
scme time anyway, she has done 
everything she could to speed the 
process. Now she has backed us into 
a position where we have to devote 
a lot of our effort to non-socially- 
useful work. It’s a grim situation. 
But we can get good out of it. We 
can use it to build a united front 
against Communism and all its evil 
works; we can resolve, one and all. 
that a private enterprise system 
Which Soviet Russia is so determined 
to cestroy shall be defended whole- 
heartedly. The Soviet challenge 
clearly poses the question of where 
we stand, individually and collectively 

for democracy or against it. We 
shall now provide a clear, emphatic 
answer. 


No Idle Resources 


Dealing with the new stresses and 
disruptions will call for discipline 
something which is not very accept- 
able to free peoples—and for loyalty 
and restraint. This rearmament is 
going to be more difficult than the 
original armament program of World 
War II because this time we have 
absolutely no idle resources in man- 
power and practically none in manu- 
facturing capacity. Today employ- 
ment is at the highest level in our 
history--higher than during the war 
itself. A critical shortage of steel 
exists even before the new program 
is well developed. Almost everything 
that goes into the rearmament effort 
must come out of present civilian sup 
plies because there is nowhere else it 
can come from. 

The size of the rearmament  pro- 
gram is thus limited by the extent to 
Which the public can be deprived of 
goods. We are likely to see more 


rationing, allocation and price con 
trols. Despite controls, prices will 
tend to rise, perhaps sharply, because 
the high public purchasing powe: 
that goes with high wages and full 
employment will be operating on a 
smaller supply of consumer goods. 

Obviously the inflationary pressure 
could be reduced and more goods pro 
duced for rearmament if labo 
worked longer hours. The unions 
would certainly object to this, secing 
in it a permanent loss of position 
but actually it would be to the ad- 
vantage of labor as well as the rest 
of society. since it is only from higher 
production, by whatever means 
achieved, that the wage increases and 
other benefits demanded by labor can 
ecme. 


Prepare—( Yr Lose All 


In any case, labor and managerient 
and every other part of the sovial 
economic whole must do whatev:r is 
necessary to defend themselves an¢ 
democracy against Communism. 0! 
they may soon be overcome by it and 
lose everything—-freedom and_ «ell 
respect as well as material po: ses: 
sions. They will be wise if the 4d 
not insist too strongly on rete: ion 
of the “rights” they have wo) in 
easier times. Any concession: 0! 
privilege and position that ma) b 
required in a new rearmament ° (Us 
terity” may seem very small by the 
time we are through with the val 
against Communism. The more we 
and our allies strengthen ours¢ ves 
now, the less likely we are to | ive 
to undertake a fighting war; ii 
have to fight, the more likely to in 

One point that stands out is hal 
rearmament will tend to preven! de 
velopment of a business depres. 0! 
Any slack that might come in ‘m™ 
ployment or manufacturing caps It} 
will be quickly taken up by gov 1 
ment contracts. We don’t know 10% 
big the rearmament program wil b¢ 
since its size will be conditionec >} 
developments in our relations © it! 
Soviet Russia, but even a smal] )!0 
gram will be highly effective in \ ‘ce’ 
of the extent of present activity 

Of course, this is far from bo ins 
the healthiest way of supporting the 
economy; it will tend to renew ind 
accentuate the economic unbalarces 
and distortions that are now such 
disturbing hangover from World \W2! 
Il. Eventual correction will be made 
all the more difficult. But, howeve! 
artificial and unsound the basis, the 
fact remains that high levels of bus! 
ness activity and employment see™ 
to be assured for a long time to come 
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Steel Nationalization Bill 


May Be Null And Void 


By JOHN L. MARSTON 


Saturday Night's Financial Correspondent in London 


he bill to nationalize the Brit- 
lh iron and steel industry will, 
when enacted, the 
overnment to take over an in- 
ustry which has lately been 
eaking production records. 
he Labor party argues that 
is vital part of the U.K. econ- 
uv must be under state control. 
Mr. Marston suggests that the 
hole project may come to noth- 
ig because the present Opposi- 
on may be in 


empower 


power before 


he bill becomes law. 


i lon. 

| iE BRITISH government that 
came into power in 1945 was 

pledged in advance to certain meas- 

urcs of nationalization. The banking 


system Was not to be brought entirely 
under public ownership, but it was to 
be. in a general sense, publicly con- 
trolled by nationalization of the cen- 
th bank. The telecommunications 
network, as a public service of the 
same character as the postal and tele- 
phone services, was to be taken over 
by the state. 

The railways, tramways. omnibus 
services, and an extensive range of 
commercial road transport undertak- 
ings, were to be merged into'a com- 
prehensive national transport organi- 
zation. Production of coal, gas, and 
electricity, were to be nationalized, to 
form a single body for power, heat- 
ing, and lighting. Iron and steel, as 
the foundation of Britain’s industrial 
strength, were to be acquired by the 
state and operated as a national in- 
sttument for reconstruction and de- 
veiopment. 

Up to this last basic industry, the 
program outlined has been carried 
out. There have been criticisms of 
the method and scale of compensa- 
tion; there have been doubts about 
the efficiency of the state organiza- 
tions established. particularly for 
coal. But there has been no serious 
opposition to the general principle of 
nationalizing the public utilities, nor 
even to the public ownership of coal- 
mining, which had an unhappy record 
over many decades. 

steel is different. This is not a pub- 
li utility, or an industry 
b\ antiquated methods and bedevilled 


impeded 


by labor unrest, but an_ industry 
whose production has been breaking 
records, whose labor-management re- 
lations are a model, and whose good- 
will, represented by’ many famous 
names, is a factor of international im- 
portance. The reason for nationaliza- 
tion is the principle of public owner- 
ship of the most important material 
used in British industry, rather than 
any defects in practice on the part of 
the firms producing it. 

An important consideration, which 
Sir Stafford Cripps emphasized to the 
U.S. government during his recent 
visit to Washington, is the necessity 
to organize this industry as a cartel 
(a fact that was officially recognized 
when the present structure of the in- 
dustry was sanctioned in 1934), and 
the preferability. in theory at least, 
of a publicly- rather than a privately- 
owned cartel. But there is no doubt 
that an effective check could have 
been enforced without public owner- 
ship, had the government so desired. 

The Iron and Steel Nationalization 
Bill is one of those compromises fore- 
doomed to dissatisfy everyone con- 
cerned. In a technical sense, the 
problem is awe-inspiring, for the 
ramifications of the iron and steel 
firms in constructional work, finished 
steel products and general engineer- 
ing, have no defined limits. 


( ompromising 


A line has to be drawn somewhere, 
and obviously, for purely practical 
reasons, it is impossible exactly to 
separate the raw material of indus- 
try, iron and steel proper, from the 
industries using them. when producer 
and consumer are one firm. The gov- 


ernment has necessarily comprom- 
ised. 
The general principle is to main- 


tain all the private firms in existence, 
to leave a few of the problem cases 
untouched, to acquire the steel-pro- 
ducing subsidiaries of some others, to 
buy up entirely the remainder, and 
to sell by degrees such sections of the 
nationalized businesses as are irrele- 
vant to the basic iron and steel indus- 
try. Even if the principle worked per- 
fectly in practice, it could achieve 
nothing but a reshuffle of ownership 
and control. 

Engineering firms owning iron and 
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Morrison, of Labor's 


Herbert 
strong men in the House of Com- 
mons, will fight hard for steel bill. 


one 


their 


national- 


steel works are left free, but 
iron and steel sections are 
ized. Even so, there are important 
exceptions, Ford Motors’ foundry. 
for instance, being left in the com- 


pany’s hands. Iron and steel firms 
owning engineering businesses are 
nationalized in their entirety; and 


most of the engineering activities, 
apparently, are to be retained within 





the state corporation. There are glar- 
ing anomalies within groups. For 
instance, Guest, Keen and Nettlefolds 
and Vickers both own steel works in- 
directly, through subsidiary or affili 
ated companies; but Guest, Keen and 
Nettlefolds is to be completely na 
tionalized, while Vickers merely loses 
its subsidiary. 

Under such an arrangement there 
will be competition between the state 
organization and private enterprise 
over nearly the whole range of the 
engineering industries. Neither the 
unnationalized producers nor the un- 
nationalized consumers of iron and 
steel will know where they stand. 
For that matter, there will probably 
be confusion enough within the state 
corporation itself. The directors of 
the nationalized businesses will con- 
tinue to function as before, on behalf 
of the new shareholder, the state; but 
they will be subject to directives to 
which they are unaccustomed 
they will be beset with uncertainties. 

The government could, quite pos- 
sibly have got a wide measure of sup 
port for a state steel scheme 
ceived so boldly that consumers 
immediate and at many removes 
would feel that the days of scarce 
‘and at times exvensive) were 
gone for ever. This Nationalization 
Bill, as timid as it is ambitious, is 
more likely to aggravate the scarcity 

How, anyway, can one take serious- 
ly a Bill introduced so late that its 
elaborate provisions 


and 


OY 
con 


steel 





may never be 


put into effect? According to the 
present timetable, it will be early-1950 
when the Bill can be finally approved 
The vesting date, at earliest, is May 1, 
1950. Just about that time, the next 
general election is due; and the pre- 
sent Opposition is pledged to repeal 
the Act if returned to power 
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WHAT “PAPER SHORTAGE”? 


Insofar as it applies 


to the fine printing 
papers made by 
Provincial Paper 
Limited, the term 


“Paper Shortage” 


is obsolete. 


PRINTERS weary with continual anxieties about 


paper need no longer hesitate to promise prompt 


production. 


ADVERTISERS can plan catalogues, booklets, bro- 


chures, pamphlets, folders and direct-mail cam- 


paigns confident that no faltering paper supply 


will again cause their abandonment or abridgment. 


PUBLISHERS’ runs can be equalized with long- 


denied circulation demands without fear of curtail- 


ment in the foreseeable future on account of 


dwindling paper stocks. 


In June, we introduced new post-war qualities in coated papers. We resumed production of 


our thirteen coated grades in full pre-war assortment of weights and colours. By re-aligning 


the capacities of our mills, the wide and warm acceptance of these new qualities was met 


with speedy delivery — and will so continue to be met. 


On October 15th we restore the complete pre-war variety of weights in most of our un- 


coated papers — including book, litho, offset and text. We promise quick delivery, too, in 


any and all of these grades. 


Thus endeth with finality the long and painful paucity of Provincial’s fine printing papers. 
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KS SOR AGRE A GERMS SESATRE barrel mark for the third successive 
month. August output was a record 


high of 1,244,536 barrels. This was 
in most part due to heavy production 


Now more than in the Leduc field. (D.B.S.) 


Farm prices, as shown by the in 


dex of farm prices of the D.B.S. in 
Protection in f 


which 1935-39—100, declined in Sep- 
tember to 252.8 from 255.8 in August, 
showing a marked reversal of the 
postwar upward trend for the first 
time in two years. 

. 

Retail sales were 7 per cent higher 
in September 1948 than September 
1947 by dollar value. They were 8 
per cent higher than August figures, 
showing the beginning of the seasonal 
upswing. (D.B.S.) 





Now in its 67th vear, North American Life has more than half 
a billion dollars of life insurance and pension policies in force. 
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American Life policies which have become payable, for the Com- 
pany has paid more than $150,000,000 in benefits since it was 
established tn 1881 
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North American Life is a Mutual Company, operated solely 
for the policyvowners, and the large volume of protection in force 
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advice given by the Company’s sales representatives and em- } re astracting aetalls 
ployees. 1 he Company welcomes the continued patronage of ¢ ) 
its policyowners and of prospective clients 
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67th vear. North American Life has more than half 
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Every policyowner may not fully com- 
prehend the broad beneficial effect of $500,000,000 protection 
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his own position 18 made more secure bec ause he belongs to the 
policvowners. 
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With 60,2538 ounces” from approxi 
mately 120,000 tons for the whole ot 
1647. In the quarter ended Septembet 


30 ounces of gold recovered were 17, 
'85, hence total production for the 
1S48 period should at least be around 
74.000 ounces, or an increase ot 

10 15 cent over the preceding 12 


months 
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Additional manpower will be need 
ed by Bralorne Mines to carry out 
ny greatly enlarged development 


program, along with present efforts 
9 vaise the daily tonnage rate to va- 
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ing to test 
No. 27 vein 


the continuation of the 
below the 25th level has 
indicated important ore extensions to 
Gepth. A strike length of 506 feet to 
a vertical depth of 650 feet tested by 


as a major source of revenue. Peecent 
profits have been running about $5) 
000 per month. Construction 0: a4 
small mill with an initial capacity ot 
90 tons per day is to commence ai 
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SIGNPOSTS 


FOR BUSINESS 


LL TT ET A A SR: 


i trade showed a credit 

4balance in September of $11,400,- 
000--the first credit balance since Au 
gust 1945. and the first large peace- 
time credit balance since the middle 
thirties, according to the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics. The cumulative 
debit balance for the first nine 
months of 1948 is $265,700,000 com 
pared with $718,300,000 during the 
first nine months of 1947, shows the 
effect of import controls. 

Crude petroleum production in Can- 
ada for August exceeded the million- 
barrel mark for the third successive 
month. August output was a record 
high of 1,244,536 barrels. This was 
in most part due to heavy production 
in the Leduc field. (D.B.S.) 

Farm prices, as shown by the in- 
dex of farm prices of the D.B.S. in 
Which 1935-39—100, declined in Sep- 
tember to 252.8 from 255.8 in August, 
showing a marked reversal of the 
postwar upward trend for the first 
time in two years. 

Retail sales were 7 per cent higher 
in September 1948 than September 
1947 by dollar value. They were 8 
per cent higher than August figures, 
showing the beginning of the seasonal 
ipswing. (D.B.S.) 


Employment in September stood at 


"245 (June, 1941 100). Average 
weekly salary or wage was $41.47 


Highest average salary for a partic- 
ular industry was paid in transporta- 
tion -$50.71, lowest in services 

$25.80, and in textiles -$31.40. Latest 





tigures are not recent enough to show 
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caused by wide power shorta; 
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Our all-countries balance of trace 
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highest so far in 1948. The 148 
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hon ng é J licated an ore shoot ave 59 cents per ton allowance tor dé Canada s ilantic Gateway j - 
- aging 0.21 ounces uncut over a drift Ppieciation . ae, 
( i 4 
i TT ET LL SA EAI EY, RRR OA RE SRE RN ‘ 7 
s Phe City of Halifax, with an excellent harbour, , 
S STOCK MARKET OUTLOOK open all vear, is one of Canada’s principal gat me 3s 
, =“ . ’ 
\t g By Haruspes Wave. £0 “1 Uropn ind its markets for Canadian ss 
( -TOCKS are favorably priced from signal comes within the confines of voricultural and industrial produ ts t 
& ‘ “ ‘ 4 
g the earnings and yield standpoint, lower suppert levels that have con | ‘ ; yer et 
AS YOU GO but are currently under downward tained the market for two years i Phe new issue of Halifax debentures will pron ide 2 hi 
‘ j ‘ 2 . ; i 
{ | pressure from investor shock over Again, contrary to the usual custom, | funds for pavine. schools hospital md other civic a - 
eee American election news. Barring war, volume receded rather than aeccele ' \\ : ; oe 3 
| i i : W nS 1 iS rine! is ‘e 
is current selling period could termin- rated on the day the penetrations | | — ee ferreraee git) io Sa 
| Z ais . ; 
| ate between now and early January, were effected. ; re 
\ } i > r ‘ ' re 2 OZ . F 
850 with more favorable markets in 1949 Even though it be assumed, how City of Halifax 3! 2% Debentures ; 
We do not regard the downside ever, that a major bear signal was Due N mber 1 1QR5 
\ 0 | J peneiration this week of the Septem given, it comes, not after a sustained : Si a at “ 
: ber low points as the occasion for the market advance accompanied by Price: 100 and interest. to vield 3.50Z ie 3 
— sale of stocks, and so indicated last widespread speeulation and high dis- . 
j week. For one thing, there is some counting cf earnings, but in a long, Other maturities of this serial issue ve 
question as to whether it represented frightened, ‘subdued. and low earn are available due 1964 to 10€8 Th 
— a genuine technical signal of major ings-ratio period. Many of today’s cee aA 
A small sum saved from each bearish implications. The duration  ¢onditions are more in the nature of ( | lot ue and financial i328 ae 
ss . 7 ‘ . . . “ ‘ 7 CuUular Com Nine ci¢ lis «) Mis issue ana fNanClal statistics ‘ 
“ | pay envelope amounts in time and extent of the rally from Septem a liquidated market that harrine od ee ee ; : , 
fs to a fund that enables you to ber to October meet the necessary eg ay 5 aT orwarded promptly upon reques a 
do things. It’s regular saving— es ; : ’ : ieee war--is in gradual process of culmi : te 
S Baa ae classification for an ensuing majoi 5 a hi ae ‘ uy 4 
| more than how much—that , Lomnt suid the Sou “A sae nating. Thus, while further unsettle ie: p'F 
i gor SslioNns ~ ’ > » xy 
counts. Canada Permanent pays € al signal snoul¢ — =) ptem o RTE ment. over the period ahead. is not ’ ‘ ‘ ’ ‘ 
you 2% ON SAVINGS points be broken [his rally, how to. be ruled out, it is our viewpoint Ww ood, Grundy & ( Ompany bong 
ae DEPOSITS. ever, Was a minor swing. being sub : ak ered aoc ache Sen teail (se | 
j i ‘ : : : 7ES ‘cos ( . tinue oO 4 : r ; 
lit, jected to no correction in its progress. ‘hat Investors should continue hold I ‘ \ a 
I48 Major developments generally come ing selected stocks, with alertness to | | _ Winnipeg vancouver ote 
a CANADA out of intermediate rather’ than purchasing opportunitics should the Ottasea Hamil London, On Nitchen ' 
3 minor formations. Furthermore, the decline carry far enough at 
PERMANENT ae 
0 W-JONES STO ! S : 
j JUNE JULY AUG SEPT oc" NOV Gi ee 
f Head Office: SES 
102 14 ae 
/ 320 BAY ST., TORONTO wer 190.19 peed 
; 8-8 oie 10/5 re as 
euieveiie eA iii far «i 
Q ao LMUVCLE LAs — ee mY 
=a ; if 4. 
~ vig! 7 
| rniiE CANADIAN BANK — ———— en ei 
wee, 
| OF COMMERCE cue gee 
oe 11/10 pa a oe ee _ es ae | fo 854 
NOTICE is hereby given that an extra RAIL. tees Sp) ) 5 rs a) 0 5 nD mV AY tt; ru 
6 | tribution. of TWENTY CENTS per share ue d j J ) if geil ise 4 | as) gis 
the paid-up Capital Stock of this Bank a7ete : ob oe 
| been declared for the year ending 30th ICE : : ae ae : 1 i , S eee 
| en deciar y J / { NST , ‘4 
| tober 1948 and that the same will be at 0 S ) Vv 0 1Rt } Re 0 )\WV/ oe ee ? 
| yable at the Bank and its Branches on shad | AND . Z . ze z \ rg BS ‘ 
after MONDAY, the THIRD day of ee tad 
NUARY 1949, to Shareholders of record | ; ; , ° ap 
the close of business on 30th November f; OHnFiRwALV OF .. da RIBAS ES, AL1t0C7 hat ‘ ed 
| 18. The Transfer Books will not be closed - I fo om 4 
er - 
By Order of the Board DAILY AVERAGE STOC! MARKET TRANSACTIONS ; 405 Be 8 | 
JAMES STEWART There is satisfaction in knowing that the tos ~ 
. Son. 
" General Manager i, a ; nak ; : Be eee eee eH fp es 
en ee ere 1,495,000 1,100,000 cbc ,00 Bod yVYUU em 9 15s ’ | I xecutor vou appe int Oo administe you wv i ib 
: estate, Ww ll always be available when needed, 3 ; i! 
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coupons or cashing dividend cheques, 


, NG - WORK we 
: ARDER | ores 
! > MONEY WORK H: - ane 
Unlike an individual who may be, “Here $y 
j eee ”? ] ? a at os s, 
UR, ° , : : to-day and gone to-morrow  , The Roval Trust a A 
o- a In the investment of money. laziness and profits . “yeh 
af ie 8 . Company attords permanence and dependa te : 
[Svar \o| never go together. No investor makes money or t I on cit ai 
KD? e ° e . ° Db t\ ( f i bev tne capa a t in te, 
AT 2 preserves original capital merely by clipping ae 
oe 1dividua ede Ko 
< 9 ¥ he 
a» 
wi 
oe 


peers 4 This ts something to remember when making ay 
Successful investment requires constant study ‘ med 

: : ; or reviewing your Will and considering the 
and alertness. It is by taking advantage of oppor- ‘ ‘ 





tunities to make suitable changes in securities 
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to make money work harder — that investments 
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succeed. 
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Our November booklet “Investments” con- 


“2 
Ae, 


tains offerings of a broad list of bonds and stocks 


= 
. 
™~ 


which will assist you in’ MAKING YOUR 
MONEY WORK HARDER. 


THE ROYAL TRUST | | 
cme COMPANY = fsevre: | ooo 


Offices across Canada from es gene 


DoMINION SECURITIES GrRPN. LIMITED 


Established 1901 


Coast to Coast we 
Offices in principal Canadian cities, New York and London, Eng. 


—— } +, ay 

il but, fully competent, experienced, and finan- 4M . 
' , Sf Ps. 

= cially reliable . 2 Be : 
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How Claim Settlements Build 
Public Goodwill Or [lwill 


SATURDAY NIGHT 


on their operations, if they are to be 
able to stay in business and continue 
to pay losses in full. The higher the 
losses, the higher the premium rates, 
and the lower the losses the lower the 
tremium rates. It is therefore in the 
interest of honest policyholders that 
payment of dishonest and fraudulent 
claims should be prevented as far as 


official depends mostly whether the 
claim is properly and fairly settled 
to the satisfaction of the insured as 
well as the company. 

All types of claimants require care- 
ful handling, both those who con- 
scientiously but mistakenly believe 
they have a valid claim, and those 
who are seeking a recovery to which 


November 20, 1948 


NEE ey 
es 


NOTICE 


is hereby given that the China 
Fire Insurance Company Limited 
having ceased to carry on busi- 
ness in Canada, has reinsured 
its liabilities in Canada, in the 
Union Insurance Society of Can- 
ton, Limited, which is regis. 


Ne 


By GEORGE GILBERI possible, if the cost of insurance is to they know they are not entitled. tered under the Canadian a; 
be kept within reasonable bounds. Even when dealing with the latter ee ee ae ae AG | 
It is not always kept in mind by ingly, 1 a company is desirous of At the same time it must be kept in type of claimants, an insurance com- Paatiean a Canada, ‘and will app! ; 
those ensased in it: that: insur- establishing a good name for itself in mind that insurance is a business that pany must take pains to have its to the Minister of Finance f. r 
» ts a business that depends this respect, it must not only possess depends for its support and even its cause so plainly made and so torce- the release on the 29th day o' | 
es mie an efficient claims department but  centinued existence as a private en- fully stated as to discourage them November, 1948, of the securiti: { 
lor its support and even ee must make sure that the department terprise upon the opinion formed in from proceeding further with their on deposit with the Minister , | 
tinued existence as a private has a broad outlook consistent with the public mind as to the value of the claims. With respect to honest but Finance; and that any Canadia { 
enterprise upon the opinion fair and equitable treatment of the services it renders in relation to the mistaken claimants, experience shows ae et “ie his aaa 
lormed by the public as to the insured rather than a tendency to cost of such services. As a result of that an insurance company can go thereto “with the Minister "4 
value ol the service. it renders take advantage of technicalities to the growing agitation for the setting a long way by careful preparation Finance, Ottawa, on or befor : 
in relation to the cost. of such get out of paying just claims. up of more government insurance of the case and a detailed statement the 29th day of November, 194 I 
service. Consideration must be given to the schemes, the business is faced with of its position, to satisfy them of the Dated at Toronto, Ont.; th l 
Nor is it gencralls rogliand fact that from the standpoint of the the job of convincing the public that correctness of the stand nae by 13th day of August, 1948. r 
' Lat ied’ exilic onion insurance buying public, the primary insurance can be best and most eco- the company, and thus build up good- COLIN E. SWOR 
= ‘afl aa ' _¥ Faw ! function of insurance companies is nomically administered as a free com- Will instead of illwill for the com- Chief Agent for Canac t 
is in UCHnCes in avor 0 Or 


avainst individual companies o1 


the prompt and satisfactory adjust- 
ment and payment of claims as they 


petitive business rather than as a 


government monopoly. 


pany and the business in general. 





the Luasiness as a whole by the OCCT: When policies are taken out ESTABLISHED eis 

manner ino which policvholders they are regarded by the insured I vils ol Monopoly a 
are treated when they come to more or less as orders on the com- 7 a 
make claims ander their policies panies for payment should losses It is already being demorstrated iti lid 


A 


instead ol premitan paviments, 





take place which are covered under 


certain fields of endeavor that gov- 


the terms of the policy contracts, ernment monopolies operating as la 

| l IS NOT always as well recognized while, on the other hand, the com-  Eublic ownership projects as well as ~ (we 
s it should be that the manner in panies are faced with the task of private monopolies do not in the long GULTE ITV a 

\ 1 an insurance company deals keeping the cost of insurance within run benefit the public, as the cnd re- . 
vith its cvholders when they have bounds which will permit them to sult is higher costs and poorer serv- A PROGRESSIVE WUT CO Nahe | ; ! 
ims to collect advertises the com-  cperate at a normal profit and also ice, though the costs in ihe case of an : 

1 no uncertain way, cithe) keep their policyholders satisfied that government monopolies may be ob- rm 

\ ly infavorably, and the they are not being overcharged for scured by loading part of them on the at 
ffect is often far-reaching. Accord- the protection. general taxpayers. When once a gov- a 
ernment monopoly of any branch of oe 

Objective in Most Cases insurance is established, the insured hel 

lose their freedom of choice and must ee 

There is no doubt that in the case Pe Satisfied with what cover the gov- eff 

of most companies their objective in ¢@’nment provides and with the rate hel 

the work of settling claims is fair ‘Ne government charges. i 

and equitable determination of the here is no question that one of the ste 

amount to be paid and the treatment ‘““4YS In Which public goodwill for the lar 

of claimants in a manner to merit the‘ "Surance business as a private enter- me 

confidence and goodwill of the great Prise can be built up and maintained AC 

majority of those who buy insurance,  !§ through the officials of the claim shi 

while at the same time doing what ¢partments of the companies who sin 

they can to protect company funds ave it in their power by fair and ye 

IT IS THEN against inroads by the small minority P'Ompt settlement of all claims to do in 

THE VALUE OF of claimants, from 3 to 4 per cent, much we lessen the demand for fur- an 

who trv to collect under deliberately ther government intervention in the bor 

ADEQUATE INSURANCE PROTECTION inflated or false or fraudulent claims, i"surance field. But if they reveal any ar 


BECOMES EVIDENT It is not always understood that pronounced tendency to hold up or = 
: the payment of dishonest claims in- ok ee of ar ee 
INSURANCE es aoe gS ly ae i ns RRR ' called for under policy contracts, 
The ET FIR toe ey creases the cost of insurance to all 


EL ae 


HEAD OFFICE: WINNIPEG 





rclicyholders, because the insurance 
companies must collect in premiums 
an amount at least sufficient to pay 


they are likely to turn public senti- 
ment against the business as a whole. 
Most of the top executives of insur- 























: the losses and expenses of carrying “Ce companies and the heads of 
Beis ti 5 ‘ claim departments are reluctant to ee un : 
as a ‘ Pe i at Siang 
eS contest claims or take them to court ¢ , a 
#8 is aah Sa! tenetiiies eek : . 7 a 
a al E maces oe ssibility of arriving at Na flash ... it happens! The broken step you meant to fix... Johnnie's 
oe, 3 an amicable settlement, even thougn ‘ 
Sah ee —- tovs left on the walk... a pet that suddenly goes berserk . .. countless 
Roe PATE | ompany 1) Ble d they may believe they have a clear- ee i sb ae f ; ote 
4 % . : . , 5 or rs. ¢ 2, ac Z C1CE ‘ause ser s rw. 
AY J cut case in their favor, as they realize other things, all unin ne “- each a logical cau . or — injury 
hits , HEAD OFFICE ee TORONTO the importance of acquiring a repu- Perhaps you have liability insurance... but has it been adjusted to 
iM :, E. D. GOODERHAM A. W, EASTMURE tation for prompt and satisfactory meet the increased awards being allowed by the ee ? Current cast 
Hees. Seasidaud Managing Director claim settlements. prove that most people are under-insured, How about it? If you were sued 
The i! nt AGENCY OPPORTUNITIES In fact, no company can now expect ... could you pay the hospital bills. doctor’s bills. damages for pain and 
N 2 IN SOME TERRITORIES THROUGHOUT CANADA to be permanently successful if it ac- suffering ... or loss of income? Remember, increased values and increased 
ee “ seein eames quires a reputation for persistently costs all contribute towards your increased liability! 
hye ‘0 es * shavi las ni slav. . . > . 
ia* = ss e lag iriag or sh i ree ie delay Make sure now... before anything happens on your property. For the 
wk 1g their payment. s also true . : : Raine sue : 
rat = pa Me 1k 18 RISO Sie best protection against any hazard capable of dissolving your estate . . . 


that no company could last very long 
it it allowed itself to be held up and 
robbed by dishonest claimants. 


contact a Norwich Union Agent. He is specially trained and experienced in 
planning Adequate Insurance . . . for each owner’s individual needs. 


Ask him, without obligation, to work out a low-cost’ program ot 














. he . . . . . 
ieee Vin - Adequate Insurance for your estate—including protection against Public 
HIN (aM wo Standpoints = alee es ’ = 
1b Liability Claims. 
iy rr 7 en 
ve" fF { ” Thus from the underwriting stand. 
eho YOrlie O SS point, the growth and development of WW Q \ 
: a a company depends upon the prompt, * 
a equitable and satisfactory settlement . : 
te A i ne ene “ Sp Ina flash...it happens! An accident! One that separates 
ys o! valid claims under its policies, f famil f Y ee : 
mt while from the financial standpoint eee ee ee ee — ae = 
i ‘ it is the duty of company officials to —the upkeep of your estate... your wife’s opportunity to 


resist payment of fraudulent claims, live comfortably—all become desperate problems. No man 
as payment of frauduient claims 
increases the cost of insurance to 
henest policyholders. 


It is well Known that many of those 


intentionally lets his family down! Nevertheless some do... 


by failing to provide adequate protection. Let your Norwich 


Union Life Agent work out a plan of Adequate Insurance 


- a low-cost plan, personally tailored to fit 


Q 4 who purchase insurance in large ol your own requirements, 
| NA small amounts look upon insurance 
\ Sint. - z ccempanies as cold, inanimate entitie 
GE" Smooth, mellow, unsurvassed in i Sig a ee 
entirely devoid of feeling or sym- 
its unique nutty flavour, Piccadilly London Smoking pathy, and known only to them 
; , through the local agents 
‘Aixture is an aristocrat among pipe tobaccos. te a wit . through 
whom they obtain their policies. Fre- 





You .annot find a finer mixture anywhere — quently it is not until they have a In 3a 4 
ob uch cen bik eee iim to colle ct that they come in 
contact with the company _ itself 


Founded 1797 
through one of 





“44 its claim men. 
ns ; s . As far as the policyholder ic con- WRITING ALL CLASSES OF INSURANCE INCLUDING LIFE \ 
4 yet cerned, the test usually applied to de- eae Head Office for Canada 12 Wellington Street East, ‘Toronto 
Was h ’ sG é a l LY termine the desirability or otherwise 
the of an insurance company, apart from 
ie ON . mpany, apart A “ 
ee m LOND the wucenies of premium rate, is the "The best background a man ean have... Adequate Insurance. 
a: nt , treatment he receives as a claimant 
j ) y SMOKING MIXTURE at the hands of the company offi- —NORWICH UNION 
bias i ’ cial handling his claim. Upon. this 
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my —_ t 
ae ° ; — Edmonton has had in this century— — ; Mb 
Pe ypulation Trend Of Prairies 1931 to 1941—the population increas- : 
= ed by 18 per cent. Between 1941 and More than Seventy-five Years’ Experience wt 
ted . 1946, the D.B.S. figures showed a . > ks fe 
Isi- U e d B I n d us t rl rise of just over 20 per cent—from in the Production of Bank Notes, Bonds, : 
red P P 7 Cs 93,817 up to 113,116. Since 1946 the Stock Certificates and all Vonetary Documents cae) 
“a population has rocketed up faster , 
an- By LARRY ROGERS than ever—and this June civic oY 2'8 ty 
zis: : officials estimated it at 126,000 
coe Ducing the thirties the drought the prairies and sent them to British ge re ag another 4000 or so in “< 
a on he prairies and the low price Columbia, Ontario and Quebec. With the ¢ il t spreadi ma ie 
p! {| wheat combined to drive The annual population estimates of anaes ; " a =e to the <p * 
fi 0 ut tis Dodiinion sovernmteat show tie oon north of Edmonton, with the “aA 
ie pe ple off farms. This down snitt, when 1066 | 19 2 a us recent Redwater discovery well, and 
ties teod in) rural population has pared vhen 1936 and 1948 are com- with the promise that Edmonton’s f % 
ns he a aided by farm mechaniza- ° 1936 1948 ee Imperial Oil refinery will be the oom * 
1a ti , Aras 948 Increase Jargest in the west by next summer, | ” ibte 
re 10°. (thousands) per cent there se : to be 8 revue at VIE | A aly 
ic ‘ow population in’ Saskat- Prairies 2416 2.458 1.7 there seems to be no immediate end > — Fie BB 
kum Sua Gal All an . = les a waar zee in sight for the present boom. The 7 ; \ ) Tu7 o 
me caewan, IEE a and Alberta ntario 3,606 4,297 19.1 city plans to spend $37 millions on BANK NOTE ( OMI A N Y . ‘ 
14 is veing steadied by new indus- Quebec 3,199 3,792 22.4 civic improvements in the next five INF! . ' ae 
ih tis in urban’ areas. Prime shee wine 1,082 45.2 years—to catch up with a private LIMITED tatty os 
exomple of city growth — is Maritimes 1,059 1,231 15.1 building program that has pushed ple ec ’ TS od 
> ko monton, booming Gateway to Naanniay On 9) gags — = the city’s building permit total this HEAD OFFICE - OTTAWA 2 
. sere & 6 , Canada 10,950 12,883 Lt year to an all-time record. 975 Gladstone Avenue z 
ad a th: northwest. ; . : = 6s this ak eee t 
By provinces, the prairie picture Summing up the present popula- ae reece TIO Montreal Trast Bitg pe? hs 
oa \" EN I visited a small Saskat- looks a little different—since Alberta On position a the three prairie arr oe bu aa 
1ewan town this su + for and Manitoba have shown a fair in- Provinces, it looks as though the onadiz . ‘ tohiic qs : 
ha tiree Wine in 1) youke Facer. crease in. population. since 1936 tTend away from the farm which was The Old Canadian Company — Established 1866 wg 
ed an oldtimer that the place though still well below the national started by farm mechanizaticn has sowkRd W. PuLoW 2% 
lidn'| seem any bigger than it had average. But the over-all picture for Just about run its course. Today the Chairman of a ie re 
nry last visit. “No, our town to- the three provinces is colored by the Upsurge of regional industry in many 
iay is actually smaller than it was Saskatchewan record. Since 1936, Prairie cities seems capable of ab- CHARLES G. COWAN DUNCAN Kk. MacTAVISH, K.t ef a8 
wen'y years ago”, he replied, “I the central prairie province has lost sorbing anv further surplus popula- President Vice-President we * 
sues» you can see the reason in that 77,000 residents—-and within a year on forced off the prairie farms : 
yard over there.” or so will likely drop behind Alberta 4nd it appears probable that the west : 
The yard held a collection of shiny in population. This year Saskatche- within a few years will again be 
new farm implements and tractors. wan has 854,000 against Alberta’s drawing population from the rest of - ; 
—— @ the oldtimer went on, “Back in the 846,000 and Manitoba’s 757,000. Back Canada. 
lays When we grew wheat by horse- in ’36, Saskatchewan stcod third 
power, a farmer needed plenty of among Canadian provinces well “ 
help to handle half a section.» Today ahead of her western rivals. Today 3 
one man, with the kind of mechanical the province is fourth, with Alberta re 
help you see there, can crop off two overtaking and Manitoba possibly f 
sections pretty much by his own threatening. 
efforts—though he may need a bit of It should be pointed out that Sas- zy ip: 
help in the spring and fall.” katchewan’'s decline has no* been a ty 
The story of that little town is the continuous one ever since 1936, but : ’ 
story of most of the prairie farm- has been checked since 1946. Nor i 
lands today. The fact that fewer was Saskatchewan unique in this a 
men are needed to till western farms  decline——both Manitoba and Alberta a" ¢ 
accounts for the biggest population lost population through most of the » “s 
shift which Canada has undergone same period, though not to so great mit 
since the west was opened up fifty an extent. The factor that hit Sas- pS 
years ago. This shift, which started  katchewan hardest in the trend from » 3 
in the drouth years of the thirties farm to city has been that province’s 
ind was heightened by the industrial Jack of industrial centres. Actually 
bom of the war years has taken’ western industrial cities have shown ashe 4 
around half a million people from growth ranging from. stea’‘y _ to re 
es e spectacular through the last twelve . , 
years—in contrast to the decline of cue fg 
the rural populaticn. | bys) 
THE OLDEST The difference between the farm ~ @ 
INSURANCE OFFICE and the urban story on the prairies es 
IN THE WORLD can be shown in this way: ons by 
1936 1948 Change sr 
- (thousands) per cent : 
Rural 1,538 1,354 —11.9 sey 
- Urban 878 1,009 + 14.9 oi 
s Total 2,416 2,300 Ze ; : wb 
This big drep in farm population See 
Y is not due to any decline in farm =i 
s acreage because of drought or war, és cde tS 
' either. It’s those farm machines we | i 1] 
4 were talking about earlier that have | n 6 ae 
1 caused this change. While the farm sh 
population was dropping by some | pee 
180,090 between ’36 and °46, the farm a ites 
? acreage was increased by four and a i “of 
~~ half million acres. he, He 
7 F bert Lynch Stailing, Mgr. for Canada ss : ” we? 
TORONTO Down-trend Stopped sa) Pye 
F eS vee . 
: The down-trend in prairie popula- — s 4 3 
| tion stopped in 1946——but it seems ' = a : o “+ : 
doubtful that there’s been much cfa | eS a” Oe = ii : Spe 
back-to-the-land swing in the last two | a : ase bak 
years. Most of the new population | soe 
seems to be channeled into te b Om GLASS GUARDS YoU e Shields of Herculite tempered glass protect Spect (tors ; 7 t ; 
FIDELITY ine industrial cities of the west. (em Sede backs at Manle Lech Garde. 3! “ 
These cities Edmonton, Calgary, ¢ s. a. 4; 
Lethbridge, Medicine Hat, Moose 4 eae 
i Jaw, Prince Albert, Flin Flon and Jttwtte "ae 
hsurance the suburbs of Winnipeg—all added é $ t 
¢ : ‘ between 12 and 22 per cent to their 7 ies neh $3 
ompany of Canada populations in the last period of rec: When there’s lightning action around the hockey net, stronger than plain glass; withstands heat, cold and é fast Fy 
ord, from 1941 to 1946. During the | you need a clear view and plenty of protection. You get _ terrific impact shocks. Ae: ”. 
same period, other western citles, both at Maple Leaf Gardens, Toronto, behind a solid ) ; has Lad 
whose growth apparently depends on cow of sles dik Now hockey fans have rink-side seats safe from fiving coh F Sei 
rural trade and services rather than adie _" pucks, and unobstructed vision doubles their enjoyment : 
industry like Winnipeg, Brandon, Old-style wire netting more than hazed the view of of Canada’s favourite game. It's yet another example of 
Regina, lagged behind the national | fast goal-mouth plays, and soon became battered, howmodernglassmakesforbetter more enjoyable living 
growth rate of 7 per cent. ineffective and unsightly. ; : , 7 5: 
Top example of a booming western _— Every day, more and more problems in lighting, insu- 
industrial centre, of course, is A Hobbs representative suggested ... of all things! lating, and decorating, are being solved with glass by 
Edmonton, where the een = ... Shields of glass. Not just ordinary glass, but shields Hobbs... in factories, homes and offices in every 
Le increasing yroportionatels 9 A me al Z — 7 ; - os ve S ae mae J 
cs. Sen ae he Cas tie of Herculite ... the amazing, tempered glass that’s 500% type of building. In Canada—it's HOBBS for glass. 
dian city since V-J Day. The Edmon Hobbs Glass Limited, London, Ontario. 
ton boom is based on many factors 
Ledue oil, Yellowknife gold, Recky Also sold in Canada by HOBBS: 
af Mountain coal and timber, Alaska © PCGlass Blocks. Twindow 
Highway land and traffic, w heat and insulating windowpanes 


Foamglas insulation. Corru- 


cattle from central and northern 


Alberta and the Peace River, plus Loor ZO GLASS for better awing- 


one of Canada’s busiest airports. It’s 
been going on fairly steadily ever 
since the city was founded—in the come to HOBBS for Ghads! 


poorest ten years for growth that 


gated glass. Coolite heat- and 
glare-reducing glass. Plate 
glass. Carrara. Safety glass. 
Nucite glass chalkboard. 
Mirrors. Pittsburgh Paints 
with Color Dynamics. 
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WASHINGTON LETTER which shall be determined without BUSINESS BRIEFS ing design, field engineering, sales Ontario, according to a recent 

















<= es 5 aed in 
debate.” 7. To enforce the provision and advertising. nouncement by Hon. Charles fh; = 
of Jefferson's Manual which states -EITH B. CROMBIE sid ° Minister of Labor. tal 
ontinued from Page 8) that “no one is to speak impertinent KE TH B. ¢ IC ee president of ‘UGENE E. SPARROW, vice-presi- During World War II, Mr. Sparyow’ 
Callow +] in try te speed up | beside the question, superflu the newly-formed Crombie Adver- ~ dent and director of sales of the served on the Regional War Lao 
allowayv outlines to t to speec . 59 ic] ’ ¢ oO > taki 2 ° > ~ “ , ; a 
“e P ously, or tediously tising Co. Ltd., announces the taking [Imperial Varnish & Color Co., Ltd., Board for Ontario and was ; *mber 
senat ATV a mer ey 
seni legislat > processes . " rey > ertisi ‘ Nev >j . . . . . . : 7 
nee pe abe 8. Let the chair reverse the prece over of the advertising agency busi has been appointed chairman of the of the industrial relations comm) tee 
1 ' rovide for cloture : 76 E os Ss » Financial / rertisi ‘ ot re ven : Wisse, a 
lo provide for cloture by a ma dent, established in 1872, that a Sen ness of the Financ ial Advertising Co. Workmen’s Compensation Board of of the Toronto Board of Trade. 
jority vote of the whole Senate mem ator cannot be called to order for Of Canada Ltd rhe head office of 
bership, or by a majority of those jrrelevancy in debate. 9. To let the the new firm will be in Montreal with ° a —— 
present, on any motion, bill or mat chairman make wise use of his power @ branch office in Toronto. 
ter pending before the Senate. 2. To , iv: lai 
ter penalise LOl nN - o recognize rival claimants to the * 
use the “previous question motion, floor. 10. To let there be no objections ‘ENERAL D. M. Hogarth and W. B Cc R E DiI T LOSSE Ss ARE % LIM B } N G 
thy, 1} 1ca } . , 44 sive 4 « svi. sal « s BD 
as th House uses it, to shut off fur to yielding the floor. even though the ( Mi ; ae & ha i ; 
her dehate bh maiority vote. 3. To ae ; a Milner, president of Transcontin- 
Cre ‘ e DY a MaJOPity ©. « . Senator who has the floor consents ; ae ; ions 
require that debate and amendments ; es ental Resources, Ltd., have been elect- 
require that debate and amenaments to an interruption. 11. To resort to rare Pate, m 
must be germane to the subject under , 3 ni ed to the board of directors of Nichol] 
iTiUs CsCl iliaill uA ul ul Y° Te " » ous S@SSIONS * ‘ . 
Hie meet Snwates ld thus be pea. Se SC ele son Mines, Ltd., W. B. Milner also 
GISCUSSI10! A Senator would thus De In compiling this list, the Library coe . 
barred from talking about evervthing Cc ane ; Heat ¢1 : becomes president of the company. 
eas és vaneelces! : aoe es yres: ints Oo é e same . , a ae 
under 1 in in his filibusteringe of ee ints : , 1e S< _ ©. H. E, Stewart has been appointed 
nae e su in S Tulit steering ’ AS ave 1 ¢ rance . y 5 . 
a ci cures have been advanced tor more vice-president and general manager. 
4, Lo limit duration of debate on than a century in an effort to cure 
bills by “special orders’. as the House obstruction in the Senate. The present : 
does. 5. To enforce the existing Rules cloture rule has failed to end fili W: D. JEWETT, export manager of 
of the Senate which i) require a bustering in 15 out of 19 times. A Dominion Bridge Co. Ltd., Mont 
° speaker to stand and not sit or walk simple majority cloture rule would real, was recently elected president 
about; (b) take a Senator off his feet have failed to stop successful fili of the Canadian Exporters’ Associa- 
for unparliamentary language (this busters in a third of the cases where tion at the organization’s annual 
Glenn Taylor out in one it might have been invoked since 1917. meeting and convention. Mr. Jeweti 
permit points ol The filibuster can be fatal to the has been a director of the association 
igainst frequent quorum calls; Truman Administration. It has de for some time and was elected to the 
power the chair to make dras feated 37 bills, not including appro- post of vice-president in 1946. After 
'S against dilatory actions. 6 priation bills that were talked to his graduation in applied science and 
e rule that “no Senator death, or lost in last-minute legisla engineering from the University of 
hall speak more than twice upon tive log jams. In fact, Legislation has Toronto in 1923, Mr. Jewett joined 
yne question in debate on the same often been defeated or modified ‘by Dominion Bridge Co. and has held 
lay without leave of the Senate the mere threat of a filibuster.” numerous responsibilities in engincer- 
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a ! t s ‘ 
| : Re | ‘ Excuse me, Mr G: —but that man is here again | 7 
, 5 Vy \ 
\ : ASVETHTIIIT \\ | 
A Ree ame NAINA HA Th; l ( | ARE YOUR PROFITS PROTECTED 
i ann | yy 7 J AGAINST THIS DANGER? 
e a eT Wy W I / YY 
ee. My i F nd. en eee , ens 
eo l yin Af "444 nd MANY BUSINESS MEN TODAY GUARANTEES PAYMENT of 
yy are heading blithely toward your accounts receivable for 
ss ff Lb 4, VY 7, Y | trouble—because they are not goods shipped... pays you 
meee // /// 44) Mp 4? giving serious attention to the when your customers can’t. 
hip Se rising threat to their profits 
i ~ ae = brought about by a rapid climb SEND FOR NEW BOOK, “HOW 
a | in credit losses. TO PLAN CREDIT POLICY.” 
THE MONEY YOU USE to write Written to help businessmen 
aN ae cteninia ; ; meet credit problems, this book 
‘ off credit losses comes out of ale tells bow the Minieae 
cS your profits. And today credit Pris Pie F Coudie Ci ; 1 hie 
et ‘ | losses are still rising. Can you : capil h aii ag ree tae 
ee afford to leave your receivables Credi eee ee ee 
* os ; redit Insurance) permits accu- 





uninsured ...or could a jump 
in your credit losses wipe out 
your profits? 


rate budget calculation .. . pro- 
vides freedom from unexpected 
credit losses...and_ prevents 


SOUND BUSINESS JUDGMENT an excessive number of delin- 






Quebec 


























tells you that your accounts re- quent accounts. For your copy, 

{ ceivable are important assets at phone the American Credit 

all times... subject to risk at all office in your city, or write 

times ... should be protected at today. Address American Credit 

all times. This is why manufac- Indemnity Company of New 

OWS turers and wholesalers in over York, Dept. 53, Toronto, Mont- 

SR | 150 lines of business carry real, Sherbrooke or Baltimore 2, 
Credit Insurance...which Maryland. 


Some Facts Worth Knowing: 








@ Zone 2 comprises, roughly, 2/3 
of the Province of Quebec, East of 
the Montreal and Ottawa Valley 
districts (see map above). Pre 
domirantly French-speakirg, Zone 
2 includes the three important 
cities of Quebec, Sherbrooke and 
Three Rivers—among o.her pros- 
perous industrial and rural markets. 


@ Zone 2 contains 2/3 of Que 
bec's hydro-electric resources, 9 of 
11 pulp mills, 23 of 31 pulp and 


GA OP Aten 


PRESIDEN! 





HREE-QUARTERS of the world’s production of asbestos comes from the 
Zone 2 region of Quebec — Thetford Mines, Black Lake, East Broughton, 
Vimy Ridge, Asbestos, Norbestos, St. Remi de Tingwick. The bulk of the 
mineral is mined and exported in the raw state. Hence, Zone 2 payrolls retain 
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CANADIAN DIVISION 




















the bulk of the asbestos industry’s $25 million gross, adding to the richness of 


this highly concentrated French market 


: | : 
Beirne pmerecan 







stos only one of the great industries centred in this prosperous 


oes 
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Wah 


ace 


ary ( redit Insurance 


n. Farming, lumbering, aluminum, pulp-paper, among other heavy pay 





oll industries, provide a retail market of a half billion dollars annually 























; paper mills, the bulk of agricul- ' 
Over 90% of the population of this area are French speaking. In other ture, mining and lumber operations | 
weve 372,125 French-speaking consumers are waiting to be told, in their and expanding new industries PAYS YOU WHEN YOUR CUSTOMERS CAN’T 
wn language, about your goods and services. Alert sales and advertising @ Zone 2 payrolls equal nearly 


100% of the three Maritime prov 
inces combined or 63% of the 
three Prairie Provinces’ total. 


inagers are telling them. How? 


Offices tu “Joroute, WMoutreal and Sherbrooke 


»++*« A TIMELY SERVICE 


for SHORT-STAFFED ADVERTISING DEPTS 





smplete coverage of this exceptiona! area is provided by the three 






French-language dailies—Le Soleil L’Evenement-Journal in Quebec, 


wWgressive 


Le Nouvelliste in Three Rivers, La Tribune in Sherbrooke. Individually, each 










@ The number of people gainfully 
employed in Zone 2 is higher than 
any comparable area in Canada 



















ie ly gives near saturation of its own territory. Combined, they offer positive 
el 















overage of the entire zone. Overflow circulation of outside publications is FOR BROCHURE containing aii the 


facts about this important mar- 
ket, phone, write or wire: 
A. H. TOPPIN, Room 33, 9 Toronto 
St., Toronto 1, Ontario. 
Telephone Elgin 6922) 


negligible. For Zone 2 readership, use the Zone 2 combination— 


es 5 A " lising Department, here is an “‘exiension”’ 
LE SOLEIL Le wad vellis te LA AMER OAYD ‘nae which can be particularly help- 


s psiaiarase panbeicid: ful in these busy times. Phone AD 7361 














If you are short-handed in your Adver- 
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